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VOICE  BULLETIN  BOARD 


DEADLINE:  FRIDAY  5  PM  741-0010 

PERSONAL  $5.00  A  LINE/S10.00  MINIMUM  COMMERCIAL  $8.00  A  LINE  / $16.00  MINIMUM 


DO  YOU  HAVE  SLfctfP  PROBLEMS? 

Medical  research  group  needs  more  male  volunteers  with  insomnia 
(20-60  years)  to  test  sleep  treatments  at  home.  Free  medical/ 
psychological  examinations.  Payment  Call  679*3200  ext  3182 


LOSE  WEIGHT  E FFORTLESSLY.in  just  4  hrs  you  can  change  the  eating 
habits  of  a  lifetime. WEIGHT  REDUCTION  SEMINARS:  Queens-Apr.5th,  10am-2pm 
L.l.:-March  5th,7-11pm.  April  16th, 7*1 1pm.  Manhattan:  Feb. 26th,  7-11pm. April 
12th,10am-2pm.N.J.:March  10th,  7-11pm  &  April  19th,  10am-2pm 
FREE  BROCHURE  GROUP  CONDITIONING  ASSOCI ATES,INC.  212-787-5394 


QUIT  SMOKING  IN  4  HOURS  without  cravings,  anxieties  or  gaining 
a  pound.  STOP  SMOKING  SEMINARS:  Queens-March  26th,7-11pm,  L.I.: 
March  8th,  10am-2pm,  April  30th,  7-11pm.  Manhattan:  March  3rd,  7-11pm. 
April  28th,  7-11pm,  N.J.:  March  22nd,  lOam-llpm 
FREE  BROCHURE-GROUP  CONDITIONING  ASSOCIATES,! NC.21 2-787-5394 


Cathedral  St.  John  the  Divine,  2/23/75,  11am  Richard  Barnett  &  The 
Dean.  3pm  Richard  Westenburg  Concert.  4pm  Muriel  Rukeyser.  865-3600 


$5,000.  Art  Prize.  Entry  closing  date  6/30/75.  Fr.Mann,Cathedral  St.  John 
Divine,  1047  Amsterdam  Ave.,N.Y.  10025  865-3600.  Cable:  Cathjohn. 


FILMMAKERS  apprenticeship-learn  filmmaking  working  in  feature 
film  studio.Full  time  required.  No  pay.  No  fee.BoxA6270,VV,80  Univ.Pl.NYC 


Wine  tasting,backgammon,  plants,yoga,  pottery,waist  watchers,wood  cut  print 
making, stained  glass,  belly  dancing,  modern  dance,painting  &  more. 

Free  swimming  included.  Westside  YMCA  5  W  63rd.  787-4400  x  1549 


ICP  OPEN  FORUM  PRESENTS 

Mysticism  in  Photoaraphy:  An  Evening  with  theAesthetic  Realists. 

Tuesday,  Feb. 25th.  6:3<5pm.  Participants:  David  Bernstein,  Nancy  Starrei 


r  Starrels, 

Lou  Dienes,  Robert  Bianchi.  Photographs  followed  by  group  discussion  of 
this  unique  philosophy  of  founder  &  Guru  Eli  Siegel.  Adm  $4  SEATING  LIMITED. 
860-1776.  international  Center  of  Photography,!  130  Fifth  Ave  at  94th  St. 


Bob  Kriegel  is  conducting  a  weekend  workshop  on  April  5-6 
in  N.Y.  For  more  information  Call  Ina  431-7437  evenings 


Women's  Coffee  House  presents  films  "Womanhouse",  "Autobiography  of  a 
Woman  "/'Coming  Out"  21  Feb  8:30,22  Feb,6  8.9pm. 23  Feb  4  &  8pm  $2.25  donation 


JEW?  MARRIED  TO  A  JEW?  NON-JEW? 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  LEARN  ABOUT  JUDAISM? 

Contact  Tifereth  Israel  Conservative  Synagogue,334E14  St. OR  7-8090 


BIOFEEDBACK  TRAINING 

Stress  Control  •  Deep  Relaxation 
Personal  Growth  •  Inner  Awareness 
For  Further  Information  Call :  (212)  473-6861  weekdays  9-5 


I  am  30  rustic  acres  on  a  beautiful  island  in  the  Carribean 
My  owner  will  consider  a  partner  to  run  me  as  a  unique  adult,  camp  site. 
Bored  at  your  present  situation?  Call  me  212-665-0252 


A  PERSONAL  BIORHYTHM  CHART 

Will  permit  you  to  harmonize  your  conscious  endeavors  with  those  physical 
processes  by  which  your  body  sustains  itself.  For  your  own  365  day  chart  and 
handbook  send  your  name,  address,  birthdate  and  $10  computation  fee  to: 
 BIODESIGNS,  316-5th  Ave,Room  301,  NYC,NY. 


Flo  Kennedy,Susan  Sherman,  Cookie  Cirlllo,  Benefit,  a  Woman's  Place. 
,  Fri.  Feb.21,  8pm,  Westbeth  155  Bank  St.  Don  $3 


You  were  invited  to  hundreds  of  cultural, single,social  and  community 
events  in  and  around  NYC  this  week(many  freejall  listed  day-by-day  in 
Metro  Almanac. Send  $4  for  25wk  trial  sub.Metro  Almanac80E11th  StNYC  10003 


"THE  OPEN  RELATIONSHIP"  Open  discussion  with  ISABEL  MILLER  2PM 
Sun  Feb.23.Don$1  at  33  Union  Sq.W.by  Lesbian  Feminist  Liberation. lnfo.691-5460 


FUND  RAISER  BAZAAR  FOR  DISABLED  CHILDREN 

Soul  food  &  dresses  for  sale. 42  Grove  St. Sat. Feb. 22  noon  on. 


FORUM:  WHY  THE  UNIONS  WON'T  FIGHT  LAYOFFS. 
Friday  Feb  21,  7:30PM.  International  Socialists  17  E.17th  St.  7th  flor. 


I  WANT  TO  BUY  SMALL  LOBBY-STAND.  CANDY,  CIGARETS,ETC 

Reply  BoxA6271, Village  Voice,  80  University  Place,  NYC  10003 


LESBIAN  SWITCHBOARD:  A  community  service  for  Women  with 
Support, lnformation,Referrals, Resources.  Tues-Sat.  7-10PM,  741-2610 


ZEN  DRUMMING/ZEN  DANCING  Every  Monday  8:30-10:30  ANTHOS 
184  Fifth  Ave. Call  691-6850  Weekdays  between  1  30  &  5:30 


Seek  actors  who  take  pleasure  chanelling  their  here-and-now 
Seek  actors  who  take  pleasure  in  channeling  their  here-and-now  spaces, 
their  deepest  emotions;for  improvisational  theatre  co.Lilith  Harris  473-2500 


Handicapped  young  adults  groups  forming  in  NYC  under  professional 
leadership.  Write  R.O.M.S.  95  Lexington,  Apt.  1H 


*L  P 

A  speakout  with  Maria  Isabel  Barreno  (The  Three  Marias),  Ti-Grace 
Atkinson,  Phyllis  Chesler,  Jacqueline  Ceballos,  others.  Fri., 
Feb.21,  8pm.  NYU's  Loeb  Stu.  Center  $1.53.  Call  USLA:  691-2880 


:  gala 

8:30  PM.  126  West  13  St.Starring  PETER  ALLEN,  LANA  CANTRELL,  RITA 
GARDNER,  LARRY  KERT.  Tickets  $25  6.  $10.  NGTF,  80  Fifth  Ave.,  NYC  or 
at  the  door.  Info:  741-1010 


AFRICAN  DANCE  AT  ARICA 

Thursdays  at  6PM  ($3)  235  Park  Ave  South.  673-5130 


NATIONAL  GAY  TASK  FORCE  monthly  event,  Tues,  Feb.25,  6-9pm 
Meet  Consumer  Affairs  Commis.  Elinor  Guggenheimer.  Calvary  House. 
Park  Avenue  South  &  21st  St.  Refreshments.  Adm  $3  donation.  Info  741-1010 


Gay  Dance-Sat. Feb.22nd.  9PM-2AM.  McIntosh  Hall,Barnard  College. 119th  St 
8.  Bway  $2.  Sponsored  by  Gay  People  at  Columbia  Barnard 


SEPARATED?  if  you  have  a  legally  filed  Separation  Agreement,you  may 
considerably  reduce  the  cost  of  a  N.Y.  State  divorce. ON  YOUR  OWN 
Box  1195  Radio  City,PO  NYC  10019  or  868-3330  for  free  brochure. 


OLDER  W0MEN:M0NEY  QUESTIONS, VIDEO  DISCUSSION 

benefit  PRIME  TIME  $2.50  donation,Sun.Feb.23, 2PM,  Info  724-9026 


LUCITE-PLEXIGLAS  functional  to  fantasy /artistic  designs  to  meet 
any  need.  Expert  custom  work.  Reasonable  rates.  Barry  624-3108 


ABORTION  $100 

Beautiful  Modem  Facility.Preg.Tests,Birth  Control  lnfo,Health 
Program.  University  Women's  Center  889-1800 


RAPED?  NEED  HELP  OR  ADVICE  CALL  N.Y.  WOMEN  AGAINST  RAPE 


THE  GRAB  BAG  IS  A  TRUE  DISCOUNT  STORE  IN  NYC 

For  funky  clothes  &  garbs.TOPS  &  BOTTOMS  2610  Bway  bet98&99  Sts.Open  10-8 


TATTOOING-Spider  Webb  will  fill  all  your  tattooing  needs.Sanitary 
-mod  designs-brite  colors-custom  work. Walk  in  or  by  appt.  Work  done  in 
prvcy  15  min  fr  NYC.  Tel  for  info  112  Wist  St.Mt. Vernon  NY  10550.914-699-0537 


Tony's  Tattoo  Shop.Rt.36, Union  Bch,NJ.  201-264-9600 


Pregnant?  If  you're  less  than  6  wks  late 
you  may  avoid  the  need  for  an  abortion. 
TLC  Women's  Services.  249-7312 


1,000  dealers  wanted!  Every  Sat  &  Sun.  thousands  browse  &  shop. 

WASH.  SQ.  FLEA  MARKET,  19  Waverly  PUopp  NYU)  477-9657 


Dining  out?  Go  to  Chinatown.  Art  by  greatest  artists?  Framing?  Come  to 

ART  SH0W5  WORLD'S  LARGEST  GALLERY,  19  Waverly  PI. 


YOU  CAN  LEARN  TO  IMPROVISE  BY  PLAYING  THEATER  GAMES 

at  the  George  Morrison  Studio.  New  group  begins  Feb. 26. No  exp  needed. 

Twice  recommended  by  N.Y.  Magazine.  Brochure:  594-2614  anytime  or  write212W29 


LESBIANS 

Counseling  groups  for  lesbians,  lesbian  mothers,  and  lesbian  couples. 
Institute  for  Human  Identity. (See  Public  Notice.) 799-9432  for  appt. 


JOIN  OUR  COMMUNITY  OF  GROWING  PEOPLE.Call  475-1315 
Center  for  Human  Interaction  Education,  Box  364,  Knickerbocker  Sta,NYC  10002 


V.D.  HOTLINE-864-081 2 

MON-FRI  7: 30-9 :30PM 


BEAT  YOUR  RECESSION!  Learn  great  management  tools  froman  expert. 
Write  for  free  introduction:  "15  Ways  to  Beat  Your  Recession." 

T.  Frank  Hardesty,  115S.  Pinckney  No.3-16,  Madison,  Wis.  53703. 


Womans  Psychotherapy  Referral  Svc.  will  match  you  w/professional 
feminist  psychotherapist.  WO  4-0400,  24  hrs. 


"LIVING  IN  THE  PRESENT" 

Come  join  THE  PRIMAL  WORKSHOP  For  an  Open  House. 
We'll  be  playing  tapes  and  talking  about  "Living  in  the  Present." 


Refreshments.  Friday.  Feb.21  at  8pm  $2 


260-6526 


$335 


jp  to  12  weeks  4  and  5  mo  in  hosp  : 

STRICTLY  CONFIDENTIAL  Counseling-Exams-Tests  included. No  other  hidden 
costs.  Unique  mod  facils.High  quality  medical  care,also  private  gynecologists 
MEDICO  INTERNATIONAL  MU  9-2210 


“WANT  TO  BE  YOUR  OWN  PERSON?"  Trained  Counselors,  Women's 

Center  for  Occupational  &  Educational  Development.48W12  St.255-2500,758-2559 


BREAST  EXAMINATION  &  INSTRUCTION 

Center  for  Reproductive  &  Sexual  Health,  Inc. 
Non-profit  424  East  62nd  Street (21 2) 758-61 10  Tax  exempt 


ABORTION-PREGNANCY  TESTING-GYN  CLINIC 

Center  for  Reproductive  and  Sexual  Health, Inc. 
Non-profit  424  East  62nd  Street  (212)  758-6110  Tax  exempt 


Novelist  wishes  to  help  2  or  3  very  deserving  struggling  writers. Send  info 
only. No  manuscripts  please. Box  4632. Grand  Central  N.Y.  10017 


THE  STAINED  GLASS  WORKSHOP:  classes  in  Tiffany  &  leaded  techniques 
now  forming.  Beginner/Advanced.  For  info:  929-7806,  382-0767 


Bio-Rhythmic  analysis  chart  for  1  month,3  months  or  6  months.Charts  how 
your  life  pattern  is  affected  by  physical  emotional  and  intellectual 
patterns.Send  date  and  time  of  birth(if  known)  +$1.95,$2.95  or  $3.95 
to  PBS  inc.  Dept.RB,PO  Box  176,Hurley,NY  12443 


PAY  NOW-FLY  LATER  over  90  round  trip  transatlantic  charters  all 
summer  at  tremendous  savings.Hurry-flights  must  be  booked  65  days  in 
advance. Cl  EE, 777  U.N,  Plaza,Dept.BB,N.Y.C.  10017.(2)2)661-0310 


WANTED:  Volunteers,Editors,Editorial  Writers, Rewrite  Editors, 
Reporters, Photographers, Illustrators. For  Hard-Core  Grassroots 
East-Side&Village  Community  Weekly.  Call  472-2100 


MAJORITY  REPORT.  FEMINIST  BIWEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 

needs  your  support.SUBSCRIBE$5  yr,26  issues.74  Grove  St.NYC10014 


GAY  WOMEN'S  ALTERNATIVE  for  gay  women  only,  OVER  30-Thurs  at  8PM 
Feb.20  -Guest  Speaker  Ti-Grace  Atkinson 
Feb.27  -"Women  Like  Me"  Feminist  singing  group 
Social,  wine  8,  cheese.Don  $3  Universalist  Church  4  West  76  St.(CPW) 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKSHOPS-212-254-9358 
Dance  8.  Movement  Therapy  Educational  Workshop 
Small  Group  Workshop  for  Dieters 


OUT  OF  YOUR  HEAD  AND  INTO  YOUR  BODY 
PRIMAL  THEATRE  WORKSHOP  ALEC  RUBIN, DIR.  212-799-1847 


Hall  PI  Records  41  E.7th  St.  Thanks  Robin  for  alphabetizing  our  rock 
section.  We  buy  jazz  vocal  classical  country  L.P.'s 


NYU  GAY  DANCE  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  22ND  9PM-1AM. 
Admission  $2. Free  beer  and  soda,  Loeb  Student  Center  566  LaGuardia  Place. 


CREATIVE  WRITERS'  CLINIC/GROUP  SESSIONS/TUES.  NITES/AM&PRO 
7:30-9:30  212  W  29  St.  2nd  FI  $6.  (George  Morrison  Studio).  Director: 
Eugene  Gorelik.  You  do  not  have  to  sign  up  for  a  course.  787-8749 


Hassles?  Problems?  Frustrations?  Weekly  rap  group  every  Monday  6:30  to  8:30 
Host: Martin  Shepard.No  fee.Cont.onJy.Anthos  184  Fifth  Ave.6th  floor.  691-6850 


We  met  on  Christopher  St.  at  noon  Wed.  Feb.  12  at  the  height  of  the  snow  storm. 
You  had  been  shopping  8.  were  coming  from  Bleeker  St.  w  +  ssome  youngsters. 

We  looked  into  each  others  eyes.  It  was  a  magic  moment,  full  of  promise  8. 
hope  and  should  not  have  ended  so  abruptly.  I  needed  a  moment  to  explain  my 
status.  Please  write  A6269,VV80  University  Place,  NYC  10003 


Women's  Group  for  Self-Exploration  A  Change  675-7390 


Bill  Deitsch.Call  Me.  I  Love  You  Forever. I  Pray  For  You  Every  Day. Martha. 

I  am  now  Grace  Divine.  I'm  at  Russian  River. I  will  comt  to  New  York. 
707-865-2550.  P.O.Box  #55,2550  Freezout  Road, Duncan  Mills,Callfornia  95430 


FEB.7-FRIDAY  afternoon  57  St.  Sutton  Theatre-Gentleman  Contact 
Lady-Riverside  9-4316  You  carried  my  shopping  bag  from  theatre  after  movie. 

FEMINIST  CREATIVE  WRITING  WORKSHOP 
given  by  Louise  Bernikow-10  sessiops-Wednesdays  6-8P.M. 

Starting  March  5  -fee  $60  Call  the  Barnard  Women's  Center  280-2067 


Long  beautiful  permanent  nails  in  one  hour.  Transform  problem 
nails.  Choose  the  length  you  desire.  751-7225 


To  Romiel,  "Lord  of  the  Winds  end  Breezes" 
Happy  Birthday!,  I  Love  You  So . A.C. 


ASSOCIATION  for  WOMEN  in  PSYCHOLOGY  presents  demonstration  of 
assertive  training  techniques.Sun  2/23,5-8pm,45E65St.Women  in  psychology  only. 

ARE  YOU  AWARE?  Higher  Consciousness  and  Occult  Powers  are  all  the 
same?  INSIGHT  WORKSHOP:  Develop  Psychic  Awareness-Abilities. 288-4064  Appt. 

SOUNDPROOF  ROOM  FOR  PRIMALLING.$25/MONTH 
SHARE.  922-2539  DAYS;  436  2584  EVES 


CATS  and  KITTE 
OF  ALL  KINDS 
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SHOW 

|  IABIS01  SQUARE  SABBI 

Taiay  th  rough  Su  r..  Feb.  23j& 

Cs*  SKM  Art*..*..  i  A  k 

K  DAILY  HOpn  SGBDiYSfclj 


I  m  S/>orlint?  SfH’cu 

FRE 
Spri 
Cata 

120  full) 
-  ,  troted  poge< 
turing  comp 
fishing,  hiking  and  canoeing  i 
ment.  Also  includes  proctfcol; 
wearing  apparel  and  footwear  ft 
outdoors  man  or  woman.  Many 
of  our  own  manufacture. 

Our  63rd  year  of  providing  depeni 
high  grade  sporting  specialties.  Al 
guaranteed  to  be  100  per  cent  ft! 
tory  or  your  money  back. 

□  Send  Free  Catalog 

Name . . 

Address  . *iU 

zip':::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:: 

L.L.  Bean,  Inc. 

882  Main  Street, 

Freeport,  Maine  04032 


Interart  Theatre  549  W.52  St.  TDF  Vouchers  accepted. 


Extras  needed  for  MALE  FEATURE  FILM.  For  Bar  Scene. 

Food  and  Drink  complimentary.  No  Pay.  Phone  Cl  5-2388  for  appointment 


GOD  REALLY  LOVES  GAY  PEOPLE 

Metropolitan  Community  Church,28th  St&9  Av,Sun.Feb23,7PM,369-8513 


FIND  IT 

OR  ADVERTISE  FOR  IT 
IN  THE  VOICE 
CLASSIFIED 

741  -001 0 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

Minimum 
per  issue 
Line  4  lines 

1  Time  .  $2.15  $8  60 

4  Times . .  1  90  7  60 

13  Times  1  80  7.20 

26  Times  1.75  7.00 

52  Times  .  1  70  6  80 

Public  Notice  $2.45  per  line 


THE  MEXICAN 


SWEATEI 


All  Sizes,  Men  &  Women 
The  Warmest,  Cushiest, 
Thickets.  All-Wool  Hand-  ( 
Made  Sweater  in  The  ] 
Whole  Worfd! 


natural  +  color 

$30 


and  only 


Children  s  $17 
which  makes  it  the 
biggest  bargain  in 
the  whole  world! 

SPECTRUM  IMPORTS,  IK 

2121  B  way  (74-75)  NYC  10023 
3rd  floorteiev)  362-8000 

Open  Dally  10-5,  Thurs  to  6,  Sat 


I4N 


f  ^9GiO/EST j, 
^GreenwhichVil.  675iK 
-Engjish-  shoes  boots-doth 


Featuring  LIT  IT  ROCK  Original 


CONTENTS 


PEOPLE  &  PLACES 

P.  6-HUSBAND  DUMPING:  THE 

UNCERTAIN  CONSEQUENCES  OF 
FLEEING  BED  AND  BORED— what  hap¬ 
pens  when  the  women  leave  the  men 
behind,  especially  when  the  separating 
couples  are  Brooklyn  brpwnstone  res¬ 
torers.  (Jane  Young) 

P.  8— THE  TRENCH  COAT  REGIMENT  & 
OTHER  TALES  OF  ISRAEL-notes  of  a 
foreign  correspondent.  (Lucian  K.  Truscott 
IV) 

P.  28-EXILES  IN  CANADA:  THE  NEW 
LOST  GEN  F]  RAT  I  ON —on  US.  deserters 
and  draft  dodgers  in  Toronto  and  their 
relation  to  Hemingway’s  lost  generation. 
(Marlene  Nadle) 

P.  32-OBIT  FOR  THE  GOOD  DOCTOR 
HOWARD  BROWN— on  the  late  founder  of 
the  National  Gay  Task  Force.  (Martin  Du- 
berman) 

Pr  36-ADVICE  FROM  AN  UPHILL 
RACER— the  art  of  cross-country  skiing. 
(David  Tipmore) 


ECONOMICS  &  POLITICS 


P.  5— ARAB  BLACKLIST  AND  THE  JEW¬ 
ISH  BANKS— the  possible  ramifications  of 
the  Arab  decision  to  deal  with  no  Jewish- 
controllea  banks.  (Alexander  Cockburn) 

P.  12— THE  INVISIBLE  TROOPERS  OF 
NEW  YORK— on  the  state  police,  its  un¬ 
dercover  operations,  and  its  insulation 
from  government  and  civilian  control. 
(Geoffrey  Stokes) 

P.  21— THE  STREET  SMARTS  OF  A  SEA- 
FEARING  MAN— the  relationship  between 
politicians  and  Paul  Hall  of  the  Seafarers 
Union.  '(Phil  Tracy ) 

P.  26— RONALD  REAGAN:  THE  GREAT 
ORANGE  HOPE?-»a  meeting  of  conserva¬ 
tives  to  discuss  the  forming  of  a  third  party. 
(James  Wolcott) 


P.  38— A  CARRIAGE  OF  JUSTICE '.’-the 
author  questions  the  guilty  verdict  received 
by  police  officer  Shea  for  shooting  a  black 
youth  to  death.  (Paul  Hoffman) 


CULTURE 


P.  88-LILY  TOMLIN  TAKFLS  HER 
CHANCES— the  taping  of  Tomlin’s  upcom¬ 
ing  television  show.  (Nick  Kazan) 

P.  110— HOW  GUCCIONE  DOES  IT-watch- 
ing  Guccione  shoot  photographs.  (Sean 
Callahan) 

P.  1 12-FEMALE  IMPERSONATORS : 
THF]  GRF7AT  F^SCAPF"— on  images,  reali¬ 
ty,  and  two  impersonators.  (Karen  Dur¬ 
bin) 

P.  112— THE  STUD  ASsA  THOUGHTFUL 
MAN— interview  with  Warren  Beatty,  star 
of  tjie  new  film.  “Shampoo.”  (Tag  Gal¬ 
lagher  ) 


DEPARTMENTS 


P.  85— ART  (David  Bourdon  ) 

P.  33— BOOKS  (Thaadeus  Tuleja/Deborah 
Jowitt/Roger  Copeland) 

P.  40— CARTOONS 
P.  56-CENTERFOLD 
P.  92-DANCE  (Deborah  Jowitt) 

P.  61 — FILMS  (Andrew  Sarris  Molly  Has¬ 
kell) 

P.  24— NAT  HENTOFF 
P.  16— JILL  JOHNSTON  * 

P.  95— MUSIC  (Leighton  Kemer/Tom  John¬ 
son 

P.  14-PRESS  CLIPS  (Alexander  Cock- 
burn  ) 

P.  104— RIFF'S  (Greil  Marcus/ John  Storm 
Roberts/Vernon  Gibbs/ James  Wolcott) 

P.  18—  SCF^NF^S  (Howard  Smith  &  Brian 
Van  der  Horst ) 

P.  74— THEATRF]  (Julius  Novick/ Artfiur 
Sainer/Michael  Fungoid/ Dick  Brukenfela) 
P.  55— WHAT’S  ON 


Happy  News  for  1975 

“President  Eisenhower’s  phrase  about  the  ‘military-industrial  complex’  always 
seemed  to  me  an  odd  capitulation  on  the  former  President’s  part  to  C.  Wright  Mills’s 
theory  of  the  power  elite.  I  confess  that  I  have  seen  no  evidence  of  any  such  organized 
and  consolidated  faction,  and  I  am  wholly  skeptical  about  the  likelihood  of  a  military 
coup.”  .  * 

—Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr. 


LETTERS 


The  Wrest  Is  History 

&r  Sir: 

I  must  say  I  really  enjoyed  Ron 
>senbaum’s  piece  on  the  assassi- 
ition  conference  (Voice,  February 
■10),  but  I  have  to  add  a  complaint.  I 
|ean  buy  the  notion  that  Howard  Hunt 
*\vas  in  Dallas  in<November  1963,  and 
K's  feasible  that  Gordon  Liddy  had 
paid  off  Arthur  Bremer— heck,  I 
wouldn't  bat  an  eyelash  should  it  be 
revealed  that  Rose  Mary  Woods 
^lept  with  James  Earl  Ray.  But 
you’re*  not  going  to  sell  me  on  tbe  fact 
khat  “Arnold  Stang”  is  the  name  of 
that  John  Birch  Society  investigator. 
(I  read  the  Birch  article— wasn’t  it 
Alan  &tang ? 

This  is  an  obvious  conspiracy 
Against  patriotic  movements  like  the 
•JBS,  and  I  demand  President  Henry 
Ford  be  immediately  notified. 

—Ken  Rudin 
Fort  Lee,  New  Jersey 

The  Power  of 
Negative  Thinking 

Dear  Sir: 

It  is,  in  a  way,  fortunate  that 
^photography  has  apparently  become 
trendy  enough  among  Voice  readers 
to  merit  space.  Otherwise,  we  cer¬ 
tainly  wouldn't  be  treated  to  such 
perceptive  and  incisive  phonographic 


criticism.  Then  again,  I  suppose  you 
could  have  chosen  your  writers 
badly.  But  you  didn’t. 

We  may  yet  save  each  other  from 
the  morass  of  reductive  thinking  that 
has  paralyzed  the  New  York  art 
world  and  has  of  late  made  its 
appearance  in  contemporary  photo¬ 
graphy. 

We  need  Roberta  Heilman  and 
Marvin  Hoshino. 

— D.  Klopfenstein 
Deer  Isle,  Maine 

For  Political  Asylum 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  writing  to  call  attention  to  the 
case  of  six  South  Vietnamese  ex¬ 
change  students  who  are  now  facing 
deportation.  The  students,  Vu  Ngoc 
Con,  Bui  Van  Do,  Doan  Thi  Nam 
Hau,  Nguyen  Hoang,  Cao  Thi  My 
Loc,  and  Nguyen  Dang  True,  origi¬ 
nally  came  to  this  country  in  1968  on 
an  exchange  program  sponsored  by 
the  United  States  Agency  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development  and  have 
since  graduated. 

Beginning  in  1972,  the  students 
began  speaking  out  against  South 
Vietnamese  President  Nguyen  Van 
Thieu  and  the  repressive  measures 
of  his  administration.  Since  that 
time,  their  visas  have  expired  and 
the  Saigon  Consulate  in  San  Francis¬ 


co  has  refused  to  renew  their  pass¬ 
ports,  so  now  they  are  compelled  to 
return  to  their  country.  Yet  the  stu¬ 
dents,  fearing  the  South  Vietnamese 
authorities,  do  not  want  to  return. 

This  past  spring,  they  applied  to 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  for  political  asylum  in  the 
United  States,  citing  Article  33  of  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Refu¬ 
gees  which  the  U.S.  Senate  ratified  in 
1968.  On  advise  from  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  the  INS  rejected  their  re¬ 
quest. 

The  students  are  attempting  to 
obtain  a  stay  of  deportation  under 
Article  243h  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Act,  which  empowers 
the  attorney  general  to  grant  Ihis 
stay  to  any  alien  who  would  face 
persecution  upon  return  to  his  native 
land. 

I  would  urge  all  of  you  to  write  to 
the  attorney  general  and  encourage 
him  to  implement  this  section  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Act 
as  well  as  Article  14  (1 )  of  the  United 
Nations  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  which  states  that  “Everyone 
has  the  right  to  seek  and  enjoy  in 
other  countries  asylum  from  perse¬ 
cution,”  and  grant  these  six  students 
a  stay  of  deportation. 

—Bill  Cangemi 
Or.eonta,  New  York 


To  Slur  With  Love 

Dear  Sir: 

In  the  grand  tradition  of  Uncle 
Tom.  the  court  jester,  and  the  stage 
Irishman,  we  have  Joe  Flaherty  gal¬ 
loping  to  the  rescue  of  Murray 
Kempton  (Voice,  February  17).  He 
informs  us  that  it  is  bad  form  to 
protest  racial  slurs— if  they  are 
against  the  Irish.  It  is  better  in  his 
informed  opinion  to  tsk  tsk  at  the 
IRA  and  display  one’s  winsome  tal¬ 
ent  for  witty  phrases— remaining 
gloriously  indifferent  to  the  barba- 


Strained  Bedfellows 

Dear  Sir: 

Re  “Abzug  vs.  Krupsak  or  In- 
House  Struggle?”,  Voice,  Febru¬ 
ary  17) :  The  notion  of  a  Krupsak- 
Abzug  rift  emanates  from  the 
kind  of  male  mind  that  cannot 
believe  or  accept  the  reality  that 
more  than  one  woman  can  hold 
high  political  office  in  a  state  at 
the  same  time. 

There  is  no  Krupsak-Abzug  rift 
and  sensationalist  and  specula¬ 
tive  articles  will  have  no  success 
in  producing  one. 

—Bella  S.  Abzug 
Mary  Anne  Krupsak 
Manhattan 


rism  inflicted  upon  Irishmen  in 
Northern  Ireland  and  the  bigotry 
people  like  Kempton  display  and 
people  like  Flaherty  abet. 

—  W.  Chris  Gorman 
Madison  Avenue 

Dr.  Howard  Brown 

Dear  Sir: 

Dr.  Howard  Brown,  New  York 
City's  Health  Services  Administrator 
during  the  Lindsay  administration, 
died  February  1,  1975.  Dr.  Brown 
was  a  professor  at  the  NYU  School  of 
Public  Administration. 

A  few  years  ago.  Dr.  Brown  suf¬ 
fered  a  heart  attack.  While  in  the 
intensive  care  unit  of  a  hospital,  and 
being  a  doctor  knowing  that  each 
moment  might  be  his  last.  Dr.  Brown 
discovered  something.  Fie  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  one  person  he  loved 
would  not  be  admitted  to  see  him 
during  this  crisis. 

The  reason— Dr.  Brown  was  a  ho 
mosexual  and  this  person  was  his 
lover,  denied  access  to  visitation 
because  he  was  not  a  “relative.” 

Upon  his  recovery,  Dr.  Brown  de¬ 
cided  to  take  an  important  step.  He 
had  resigned  from  his  city  health 
administrator’s  position  because  of 
rumors  that  he  was  a  gay  and  this 
was  going  to  be  used  to  embarrass 
Continued  on  nert  page 
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(CONTINUED) 


the  administration  then  in  office.  | 
Dr.  Brown  “came  out.”  He  public-  j 
ly  acknowledged  his  homosexuality 
and  by  so  doing  attempted  to  give 
emotional  support  to  others  and  fur¬ 
ther  the  cause  of  gay  civil  rights 
legislation  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
very  discrimination  he  had  under¬ 
gone  during  his  i lines? 


Because  of  this  city’s  archaic  ap- 
proach  to  human  rights,  he  became 
more  and  more  active  in  the  move¬ 
ment.  He  continually  placed  himself 
in  stressful  situations  in  order  to  help 
and  encourage  the  gay  community. 
A  person  with  a  history  of  cardiac 
arrests  is  not  supposed  to  undergo 
needless  stress. 


Due  to  the  death  of  this  brave  man 
we  are  dedicating  ourselves  with 
even  more  vigor  to  obtain  the  neces¬ 
sary  legislation  on  the  city,  state, 
and  national  level.  This  new  inten¬ 
sity  will  be  honoring  in  our  way  Dr. 
Howard  Brown. 

We  hope  he  was  with  his  loved  one 

Continued  on  page  39 
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The  Blackboard  Bungle 


Dear  Sir 

Our  entire  social  studies  class' 
sat  in  disbelief  as  our  teacher! 
read  the  article  about  Hunter. 
High  (Voice,  February  10) 
aloud. 

Carola  Dibbell  gives  thej 
impression  that  Hunter  is  a{ 
lesbian  factory,  taking  bright, 
normal  girls  and  turning  them 
into  snobbish^jntellectually-  sti-j 
fled  lesbians,  -  perhaps  Ms.  Dib¬ 
bell  is  recalling  her  own  experi¬ 
ences  of  abnormal  ‘‘stroking  and1 
tickling.” 

Both  black  and  white  girls  in, 
our  class  felt  that  the  article 
was  extremely  unfair  and 
completely  distorted.  The  article 
made  it  seem  as  though  the 
blacks  are  all  idiots  who  don’t 
fit  in  at  all.  The  ‘‘shouting 
confrontation  between  the  whit;' 
teacher  and  black  student,”  had 
Ms.  Dibbell  taken  the  time  to; 
find  out  about  it  was  an  indirect) 
result  of  an  incident  in  which' 
the  student  had  stolen  a  test. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  bought  The  Village  Voice 
and  I  can  assure  you  it  is  also 
the  last  time. 

—Beth  Jackendoff 
West  21st  Street 


Scandal  for  School 


Dear  Sir: 

Our  family  has  anxiously 
awaited  the  appearance  of  Carola 
Dibbell’s  article  since  the  day 
that  she  arrived  at  Hunter  and 


was  swamped  by  children,  in-  j 
eluding  our  daughters,  who  were  ■ 
under  the  impression  that  she 
was  preparing  an  article  con¬ 
cerning  racism  at  Hunter.  The 
hopes  of  the  children,  who  fur¬ 
nished  her  with  concrete  in¬ 
stances  of  the  racism  prevalent  at 
Hunter,  were  soon  dashed  by  Ms. 
Dibbell’s  appearance  at  the  Mi¬ 
nority  Caucus  a  few  days  later  to 
advise  the  students  that  their 
impression  of  her  purpose  at 
Hunter  High  School  was  incor¬ 
rect.  She  wanted  the  children  to 
know  that  it  was  not  her  intention 
to  write  about  racism  at  Hunter 
but  instead  to  write  about  how 
i  Hunter  had  changed  since  she 
i  had  been  a  student  and  not  to  be 
|  disappointed  when  they  saw  the 
;  article  in  The  Voice. 

The  fact  is  that  even  as  Ms. 
Dibbell  interviewed  Hunter’s 
j  school  population,  the  Office  of 
i  Civil  Rights  of  the  Department  of 
j  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
was  preparing  to  conduct  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  Hunter.  They  have 
been  conducting  that  investiga¬ 
tion  now  for  more  than  four  weeks 
and  we  expect  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  they  are  receiving  from 
the  dozens  of  students  who  have 
provided  information  differs  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  ‘‘What  a  Won¬ 
derful,  Marvelous  Creature  lam” 
lead  for  Ms.  Dibbell ’s  article  that 
is  drawn  from  her  life  and  expe¬ 
riences  at  Hunter. 


It’s  a  shame  that  such  a  per¬ 
spective  will  continue  to  be  the 
prevalent  impression  that  your 
readers  will  receive  from  Ms. 
Dibbell’s  article.  The  illusions  of 
those  whose  experiences  have  so¬ 
cially  defined  them  as  “white”  in 
United  States  society  tend  to  die 
hard— especially  when  a  racist 
environment  is  the  insular  condi¬ 
tioning  for  those  illusions  and 
even  when  the  scent  for  an  im¬ 
portant  story,  with  the  capacity 
for  encouraging  the  quality  of 
education  at  Hunter,  is  as  strong 
as  month-old  carrion. 

—William  Carlotti 
Manhattan 

Shockley  Treatment 

Dear  Sir: 

Why  shouldn’t  the  white  kids  feel 
superior?  (“These  White  Kids  Think 
They’re  Better  Than  Us,”  Voice, 
February  10. ) 

They  meet  black  kids  who  can’t 
talk  standard  English,  who  are  not 
able  to  read  well,  and  who  fill  up 
most  of  the  remedial  classes  well 
into  the  college  level. 

The  papers  tell  them  that  the  pris¬ 
on  population  is  83  per  cent  black  and 
the  TV  news  programs  show  blacks 
being  arrested  most  of  the  time. 

Are  these  fictions?  Certainly  not. 
The  kids  see  it  as  it  is,  and  are  not, 
happily,  falling  into  the  liberal  trap 
of  thinking  that  what  ought  to  be  is. 

David  J.  Rivkin 
Queens 

Hunter  Is  the  Home 

Dear  Sir: 

As  a  student  at  Hunter  High,  I 
object  to  a  lot  of  what  Carola 
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Dibbell  said  in  her  article.  She 
ignores  some  of  the  important 
things  which  make  Hunter  what  it 
is  now.  One  of  the  unique  things  is 
the  teacher-student  relationship. 
Faculty  members  are  very  ac¬ 
cessible,  and  personal  contacts 
with  teachers  is  the  rule,  not  the 
exception. 


|  *%hat  Ms.  Dibbell  failed  tej 
is  that  Hunter  has  changed 


I  Sarah  Maria  Jones,  not  jis 
outward  appearance,  but  inv* 
ly,  deeper,  as  well. 

—Laurie  Friedi 
Queens 


Many  of  the  allegations  Ms. 
Dibbell  makes  are  not  true.  The 
worst  part  of  the  article  was  the 
description  of  the  “Hunter  Girl.” 
I  am  not  a  neuter  snob  intellectu¬ 
al  grade-grubbing  non-person. 
Hunter  has  helped  build  an  inner 
confidence  and  pride  in  myself  as 
a  woman.  I  have  not  forgotten  my 
sexuality,  nor  do  I  need  a  male  in 
the  classroom  to  constantly  re¬ 
mind  me  of  it.  I’m  a  person  and 
sex  is  only  a  part  of  me. 


Bus  Stopper 

Dear  Sir: 

Why  is  it  that  it  takes  act 
violence  to  convince  these 
called  “social  reformers” 
busing,  i.e..  forced  integral 
will  never  work?  “High  Sc 
Confidential”  (“If  They  ‘ 
Busing  Blacks  in  Here,  It  s  Wa 
Voice,  February  10). tells  it 
is.  The  people  will  not  be.pi 
around  like  pawns.  Vive  la  I 
ference. 

—Harry  S 
Bronx 
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he  Arab  Blacklist  and  the  Jewish  Banks 


BY  ALEXANDER  COCKBURN  &  JAMES  RIDGEWAY 


“Is  a  WASP  bank  going  to  be  quite  so  keen  as  it  might 
have  been  to  hire  young  people  who  might  offend  Arab 


clients,  or  clients  doing  business  with  the  Arabs?”  The 
businessman  we  were  talking  to  was  referring^not  merely 
to  the  rush  among  investment  and  commercial  banks  here 
to  get  access  to  influential  Arabs  and  to  Arab  funds,  but  also 
to  the  effect  of  the  recent  successful  Arab  pressure  against 
three  investment  banks  of  known  sympathies  toward 
Israel. 

The  consequences  could  be  greater  than  is  at  present 
being  acknowledged.  “Anti-Semitism  in  business  has  been 
waning  here  over  the  last  25  years,”  another  investment 
banker  told  us.  “There  is  a  chance,  even  if  you’d  call  it  a 
remote  one,  that  this  sort  of  arm-twisting  by  the  Arabs 
could  bring  it  back.” 

The  effect  of  the  Arab  blacklist  is  a  complex  question, 
with  complex  ramifications.  Last  week  we  tried  to  discover 
what  results  its  recent  use  will  produce  on  the  decisions  of 
investment  banks,  on  political  attitudes  in  the  business 
world. 

*  *  * 

“I  can  think  of  many  calamities  that  have  befallen  the 
world  lately,”  said  one  partner  in  a  financial  institution  on 
Wall  Street,  “but  I  don’t  think  these  boycotts  are  among 
them.  I  think  it’s  a  question  of  image  rather  than  substance. 
The  Arabs  certainly  think  of  our  firm  as  Jewish,  but  we’ve 
had  no  problems.  What  seems  to  worry  the  Arabs  is  who  is 
on  the  tombstone.”  (The  tombstone,  as  published  for 
example  in  newspapers,  publicly  lists  Ihe  leading  un¬ 
derwriters  of  an  issue,  but  not  all  the  participants. )  He  went 
on  to  point  out  that  Jewish  law  firms  had  been  deeply 
involved  in  recent  loan  negotiations  in  Saudi  Arabia,  with 
no  signs  of  trouble.  “The  whole  thing,”  he  concluded,  “is 
peripheral.” 

But  at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  we  heard  far  more 
dire  prognostications.  “This  is  a  Munich  situation,”  said 
one  banker.  “If  the  Arabs  get  away  with  it,  the  situation  is 
simply  going  to  get  worse.  Already  you’ve  got  people  going 
around  Wall  Street  asking  if  such  and  such  a  firm  has  any 
Jewish  partners.”  None  of  the  banks  here  are  really  going 
to  do  much  about  it  in  the  end,”  said  another.  “It’s  all  very 
well  to  say  that  Merrill  Lynch  has  made  a  stand  this  time. 
Maybe  next  time  around  Merrill  Lynch  simply  won’t  ask 
anyone  the  Arabs  might  not  like  to  join  the  management 
group  of  the  underwriting  or  the  syndicate.  In  the  end, 
private  outfits  will  go  where  the  business  is.  The  only  people 
who  can  stop  this  thing  in  its  tracks  are  the  central  banks. 
In  the  end  it's  an  issue  for  government.  The  boycott  has 
taken  place  for  political  reasons.  It  happened  when  Kis¬ 
singer  was  in  the  Middle  East.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  King 
Faisal  was  telling  U.S.  businessman  that  things  would 
become  very  hard  for  Jews  around  the  world  if  there  was  no 
movement  on  the  Middle  Eastern -problem.  This  is  one  of 
the  things  he  was  talking  about. 

“And  this,”  he  went  on.  “is  only  the  first  step.  You’ll  find 
businesses  looking  very  carefully  at  the  sympathies  of 
people  they’re  dealing  with.” 

So  far  the  attempted  boycott  of  Jewish  investment  banks 
has  been  rather  haphazard,  aimed  mainly  at  N.  M. 
Rothschild  and  Sons  (London),  S.  G.  Warburg  Ltd.  (Lon- 
aorf),  Lazard  Freres  et  Cie.  (Paris),  and  Lazard  Freres 
(New  York).  By  “haphazard”  we  mean  this:  Rothschild 
and  Warburg  were  excluded  from  the  syndicate’s  financing 
a  $82Q-million  issue  for  Marubeni,  the  Japanese  trading 
company.  But  another  investment  bank  that  regards  itself 
as  Jewish  was  included  in  the  deal.  At  the  same  time, 
protests  by  Deutsche  Bank  and  Merrill  Lynch  resulted  in 
retaining  Rothschilds  as  a  member  of  the  $25  million 
syndicate  for  Volvo.  Merrill  Lynch,  pace  the  sentiments 
voiced  above,  is  said  to  have  been  particularly  vehement  in 
tfdthstanding  Arab  pressure. 

Recently  the  Eurobond  market  has  picked  up,  thus 
giving  the  opportunity  for  more  pressure  to  be  applied.  The 
Banque  ae  Paris  et  des  Pays  Bas  (Parisbas)  last  week 
dropped  Lazard  Freres  from  one  issue,  after  pressure  from 
a  co-manager  of  the  issue— the  Kuwait  Investment  Com¬ 
pany.  Credit  Lyonnais,  another  leading  French  bank, 
dropped  Lazard  Freres  from  an  Air  France  issue. 

The  countries  mainly  instrumenting  the  boycott  policies 
are  Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Libya.  They  insist  that  the 
criterion  for  boycotting  is  not  that  fact  that  an  institution 
can  be  regarded  as  Jewish  per  se,  but  whether  it  supports 
Israel.  But  the  situation  is  far  more  labyrinthine  than  such 
a  statement  might  imply.  For  example,  part  of  S.  G. 
Warburg  is  heid  by  Parisbas,  which,  as  we  have  seen. 


“ Tfiis  is  a  Munich  situa¬ 
tion,”  said  one  banker. 

“ If  the  Arabs  get  away 
with  it  the  situation  is 
going  to  get  worse . 


dropped  Lazard  Freres  from  one  issue.  The  Arab  blacklist 
has  many  other  incongruities.  RCA  is  on  it,  even  though  this 
firm  supplied  Saudi  Arabia  with  a  defense  system  and 
continues  to  service  it. 

Whereas  Merrill  Lynch  and  Deutsche  Bank  held  firm  the 
British  investment  bank  of  Kleinwort,  Benson,  Lonsdale 
declared  plainly  that  it  would  go  along  with  the  demands  of 
its  Arab  clients  about  who  should  underwrite  the  issues  it 
manages.  Hence  the  exclusion  of  the  Jewish  banks  from  the 
Marubeni  issue.  Kleinwort  said  in  effect  that  beggars— 
whether  countries  or  banks— cannot  be  choosers. 

According  to  some  people  we  spoke  to,  Kleinwort  may 
come  to  regret  this  pecksniffian  stand.  “One  real  casualty 
will  be  Kleinwort  Benson,”  we  were  told.  “They’ll  get 
screwed  one  day.  Those  people  at  Lazards  and  Rothschilds 
don’t  forget,  and  they  play  for  keeps.” 


More  broadly,  the  Kleinwort  attitude  was  regarded  as 
just  the  reason  why  the  central  banks  or  government  were 
crucial  in  stamding  up  to  the  latest  developments  in  the 
Arab  blacklist  policies.  Talking  about  the  Kleinwort  com¬ 
pliance  with  “the  demands  of  the  issuer,”  one  banker 
remarked  that  “we’ve  always  seen  this  sort  of  discrimina¬ 
tion,  though  at  a  less  significant  level.  Wh$n  the  managing 
underwriter  is  getting  the  syndicate  together  he  can  always 
say— and  it  may  be  true— that  the  issuer  has  stressed  he 
does  not  want  such  and  such  an  outfit  involved  because  the 
outfit  screwed  him  10  years  ago.  The  underwriter’s  defense 
is  that  he  has  to  serve  the  interests  ofathe  issuer.  And  I 
imagine  that  you’ll  get  a  lot  of  this  kind  of  thing  coming  up 
in  the  future. 

“But  it’s  a  red  herring,  because  it  diverts  attention  from 
the  main  issue,  which  is  the  political  one.  This  whole  thing 
is  fundamentally  a  political  problem  where  you  could  run 
into  the  Kissinger  block.  People  are  going  to  Kissinger  right 
now,  and  they  did  last  week.  And  then  Kissinger  might  have 
told  them  that  we  can’t  afford  moral  outrage  right  now,  and 
that  any  fuss  might  disturb  delicate  negotiations,  and  so  on. 
This  brings  us  back  to  what  Arthur  Burns  might  do.” 

He  went  on  to  aruge  that  concerted  action  by  the  central 
banks  of  West  Germany,  London,  Paris,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy,  along  with  Burns  at  the  Federal  Reserve  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  William  Simon,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  would 
stop  the  recent  blacklisting  practices  in  their  tracks. 

So  far  the  West  Germans,  fortified  by  a  huge  balance  of 
payments  surplus,  have  been  comparatively  tough.  The 
same  is  not  true  of  Britain,  France,  or  Italy.  Following  their 
exclusion  from  the  Air  France  issue,  Lazard  Freres 
complained  to  the  French  Minister  of  Finance,  Jean-Pierre 
Fourcade,  but,  with  its  desire  to  maintain  good  relations 
with  the  Arabs,  the  French  government,  its  hand  on  its 


heart  and  its  heart  in  its  mouth,  did  nothing.  Italy  has 
adopted  a  similarly  cautious  posture. 

The  British  economy  is  being  kept  afloat  by  Arab 
money,  and  authorities  there  are  terrified  of  offending  the 
Arabs.  “It’s  not  really  our  concern,”  said  a  spokesman  for 
the  British  Treasury,  when  he  wa$  asked  what  the  govern¬ 
ment  proposed  to  do  about  the  boycott.  “We  leave  that  sort 
of  thing  to  the  Bank  of  England.  We  don’t  really  know 
anything  about  the  problem.”  We  heard  a  sharper  view  of 
the  role  of  the  Ban^  of  England.  “Let  me  tell  you 
something.”  exclaimed  one  international  financier  consul¬ 
tant  to  us.  “If  the  Arabs  told  Sir  Gordon  Richardson  to  stand 
on  his  head  for  half  an  hour  each  day,  that’s  exactly  what 
he  would  do.’*  Sir  Gordon  heads  up  the  Bank  of  England. 

At  the  Bank  of  England,  a  spokesman  said  vaguely  they 
were  watching  the  situation,  although  without  much  preci¬ 
sion  as  to  what  exactly  they  thought  they  were  looking  at. 
All  of  this  gave  rise  to  talk  of  “appeasement”  in  the  city  of 
London,  where  there  were  mutterings  over  bringing  a 
major  suit  against  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  British 
treasury  under  the  Race  Relations  Act,  which  outlaws 
discrimination  on  grounds  of  color  or  race. 

Thus,  if  there  is  to  be  much  movement  on  a  central  bank 
or  government  level,  much  of  the  onus  would  lie  with 
Kissinger,  Burns,  and  Simon.  So  far  not  much  has  been 
heard  from  them. 

One  specter  that  haunted  many  of  the  people  we  talked 
to  was  of  ever-continuing  appeasement  of  the  Arabs. 
“Those  fucking  oil  companies  have  been  appeasing  the 
Arabs  for  years,”  said  one  banker.  ”  If  the  Arabs  think  they 
can  get  away  with  this  one,  there’ll  be  no  stopping 
them.” 

Allied  with  this  fear  was  cynicism  about  the  big 
commercial  banks. 

Talking  about  the  “appeasing”  policies  of  ijuch  big  old 
Rockefeller  companies  as  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Exxon,  and  Mobil  one  investment  banker  remarked 
to  us  that  such  banks  as  First  National  City  and  Chase 
Manhattan  would  also  find  their  sympathies  tilting  even 
more  rapidly  than  is  at  present  apparent  toward  Arab 
countries.  “If  an  outfit  like  Lehman  Brothers  would  chop  off 
iLs  right  hand  to  get  in  among  the  Arab  money,  what  do  you 
think  the  big  commercial  banks  are  going  to  do?”  Lehman 
Brothers,  it  should  be  said,  has  been  in  the  middle  of  the 
successful  deal  between  Panama  and  Iran,  in  which  Iran 
has  in  effect  just  taken  over  the  flagship  line. 

Speaking  even  more  bluntly,  another  investment  ad¬ 
viser  told  us,  “A  lot  of  the  big  banks  are  secretly  delighted 
about  this  boycott.” 

Within  the  United  States  commercial  banks  cannot  get 
involved  with  underwriting  certain  issues— though  the 
same  is  not  true  internationally.  But  over  the  years  these 
commercial  banks  have  been  whittling  away  at  territories 
normally  the  fief  of  investment  banks.  The  battle,  particu¬ 
larly  on  revenue  bonds,  goes  back  to  the  ’60s.  Now,  of 
course,  it  is  true  that  concerns  like  Goldman  Sachs  or 
market.  Indeed,  one  optimist  on  the  subject  of  the  boycott 
told  us  that  the  Arabs  may  have  underestimated  the  power 
of  such  concerns  in  New  York.  But  it  has  been  apparent 
over  the  last  few  years  that  the  power  of  the  investment 
banks— and  indeed  how  their  individual  prosperity  in  the 
face  of  negotiated  rates— may  have  dwindled,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  merchant  banks  in  England  have  seen  their 
positions  recently  eroded 

So  a  concerted  drive  against  certain  of  the  investment 
banks  identified  as  “Jewish”  or  “Zionist”  may  have  some 
far-feaching  implications. 

It  might  be  worth  describing  some  of  the  background  of 
Lazard  Freres,  one  of  the  banks  suffering  from  the 
blacklist.  Today  Lazard  Freres  of  New  York,  Lazards 
Freres  efcCie.  of  Paris,  and  Lazard  Brothers  of  Londoahave 
representatives  on  the  boards  of  dozens  of  major  corpora¬ 
tions  in  oil,  chemicals,  transportation,  communications, 
and  heavy  industry.  In  addition,  they  manage  investments 
for  wealthy  people  all  over  the  world. 

The  New  York  and  Paris  branches  are  controlled  by 
Andre  Meyer,  head  of  the  New  York  branch,  and  Michel 
David-Weill,  the  senior  partner  in  Paris.  These  two 
branches  have  a  minority  interest  in  the  London  branch, 
Lazard  Brothers. 

Meyer  has  been  called  the  most  creative  banker  since 
the  war.  Master  builder  of  the  Lazard  operation  he  is  now 
advanced  in  years,  roosting  in  the  Carlyle  Hotel  in 
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HUSBAND  DUMPING 


BY  JAINE  JAFFE  YOUNG 

A  woman  colleague  from  the  City 
University  phoned  me  recently,  bub¬ 
bling  with  excitement.  “Guess  what? 
My  husband  and  I  just  bought  an 
$80,000  brownstone  in  Park  Slope,  a 
few  blocks  from  you.  Now  we're 
neighbors !’’  “Terrific,”  I  replied. 
“When  did  you  say  you  were  getting 
a  divorce?'*  “Not  funny,”  she  re¬ 
proached  gie^She  was  right;  it 
wasn’t. 

In  the  seven  years  I  have  lived  in 
the  quaint,  historic  brownstone  area 
of  Brooklyn’s  Park  Slope,  I  and 
many  friends  have  participated  in  an 
exhilarating  urban  phenomenon— 
the  transformation  of  an  incipient 
slum  of  rundown  rooming  houses 
into  an  elegant  neighborhood  de¬ 
serving  of  the  titlePark  Slope  used  to 
have  in  its  earlier  glory— the  Gold 
Coast  of  Brooklyn.  Middle-class,  in 
our  late  twenties  and  early  thirties, 
well-educated,  securely  married 
with  one  or  more  children,  we  aban¬ 
doned  our  cramped  Manhattan  and 
Brooklyn  Heights  apartments  for  the 
unheard-of  luxury  of  four-story 
houses  with  50-foot  gardens/ parquet 
floors,  14-foot  ceilings,  marble  fire¬ 
places,  and  wood  shutterfc.  Seeking  a 
sense  of  community  in  a  “nation  of 
strangers,”  we  became  latter-day 
homesteaders,  staking  claims  in  the 
urban  wilderness. 

One  day,  however,  a  lot  of  us  woke 
up  to  the  fact  that  it  was  no  longer 
Park  Slope  that  was  transitional  (the 
neighborhood  won  landmark  status 
in  1973)  but  our  marriages.  By  1974, 
not  one  of  my  friends  was  living  with 
her  husband  anymore,  and  neither 
was  I.  We  had  gone  our  separate 
ways,  leaving  behind  us  a  messy 
trail  strewn  with  children,  lovers, 
housekeepers,  Victorian  furniture, 
mortgages,,  memories  of  renova¬ 
tion,  and  shattered  illusions  of  per¬ 
manence.  Only  our  elegant  houses 
remained  intact,  monuments  to  a 
bourgeois  stability  we  could  no 
longer  fully  enjoy’. 

With  nearly  one  out  of  three  Amer¬ 
ican  marriages  ending  in  divorce, 
it's  obvious  that  the  institution  is 
under  attack.  However,  the  high 
incidence  of  separation  and  divorce 
in  Park  Slope,  where  the  urban  fan¬ 
tasy  of  “the  good  life”  has  become  a 
reality,  seems  ironic  in  the  extreme. 
Here,  a  chain  effect  has  set  in,  an 
epidemic  of  domestic  dissatisfaction 
and  infidelity.  Divorce  has  become 
virtually  the  norm;  it  is  the  still- 
marrieds  who  feel  embarrassed- 
like  relics  of  the  19th  century. 

For  many  of  us  the  breakup  of  our 
marriages  has  meant  a  rekindling  of 
energies,  an  intellectual,  emotional, 
and  sexual  renaissance  courageous¬ 
ly  and  even  joyfully  undertaken.  The 
early  stages  of  separation  are  often 
marked  by  feelings  of  intense  relief 
and  heady  freedom,  and  an  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  rewards  to  come.  However, 
there  is  also  an  underlying  ambiva¬ 
lence  that  grows  as  we  move  further 
away  from  the  life-style  we  once  took 
for  granted.  Seeing  a  still-united 
Park  Slope  family  on  a  Sunday  romp 
in  Prospect  Park,  many  of  us  feel 
wistful ;  a  dream  has  died  for  us,  and 
from  the  looks  of  it,  many  of  us  may 
not  pass  this  way  again. 


‘  “I  even  supported  her  militant  feminism,” 
said  one  man.  “Now  I  feel  as  if  she’s 
thrown  me  off  like  a  piece  of  old  clothing. 


Why  did  we  make  this  happen,  we 
of  all  women?  For  separation  a  la 
mode  Park  Slope  no  longer  follows 
the  Hollywood  script  (He:  I’m  in  love 
with  another  woman  and  I  want  a 
divorce.  She:  Over  my  dead  body). 
Instead  of  the  other  woman,  there  is' 
more  often  than  not  the  other  man, 
or  at  least  a  strong  hankering  for 
one.  And  even  if  the  desire  for  a  lover 
has  not  been  an  overt  motive,  it’s  the 
women  who  have  avidly  sought  free¬ 
dom  from  the  velvet  trap  of  mar¬ 
riage,  open  or  closed,  while  the  hus¬ 
bands  of  Park  Slope  have  nervously 
and  at  times  bitterly  clung  to  Victo¬ 
rian  home  and  hearth,  denouncing 
their  “liberated”  wives  as  selfish 
home- wreckers  and,  in  exaspera¬ 
tion,  echoing  Freud’s  proverbial 
“What  do  women  want?” 

The  phenomenon  of  the  discarded 
husband  has  taken  many  forms  in 
Park  Slope.  One  friend  of  mine  in  her 
mid-thirties  started  a  purely  sexual 
relationship  with  a  younger  man 
she’d  met  at  work.  “He  came  up  to 
me  one  day  and  said,  cool  as  a 
cucumber,  i  want  to  go  to  bed  with 
you.’  He  was  damned  attractive,  I 
was  ripe  for  it,  so  I  said  yes.”  When 
she  told  her  husband  about  it,  natu¬ 
rally  he  wanted  her  to  stop.  “I  was 
hooked,  though,”  she  recalls.  “I’d 
never  experienced  anyone  who  took 
lovemaking  so  for  granted  as  a  form 
of  expression.  My  husband  and  I  had 
to  work  so  hard  to  achieve  even  a 
minimal  satisfaction,  We  even  tried 
some  Masters  and  Johnson’s  tech¬ 
niques  out  of  a  book— but  the  sponta¬ 
neity  just  wasn’t  there!” 

Half  a  yeaq  later,  he  made  the 
painful  decision  to  move  out.  “I 
couldn’t  take  it,”  he  admits,  “know¬ 
ing  she  was  out  there  with  that  guy 
whenever  she  had  the  chance.  Sure, 
I’d  had  brief  affairs  earlier  on,  but  I 
always  considered  my  marriage  pri¬ 
mary ;  those  women  just  didn’t  mean 
that  much  to  me.  But  this  guy  of 
hers  was  a  sexual  acrobat,  and  I 
eouMn’t  live  up  to  five  rounds  a 
night.” 

Another  instance  of  Park  Slope 
husband-dumping  was  far  more  dra¬ 
matic.  Thirty-five-year-old  Karen, 
married  12  abrasive  years,  simply 
packed  her  bags  one  day,  leaving  her 
two  children,  husband,  and  elegant 
house,  and  moved  to  an  apartment 
in  midtown  Manhattan.  A  few 
months  after  she  had  gotten  a  re¬ 
sponsible  job  in  a  large  corporation, 
she  met  another  man,  moved  in  with 
him.  and  plunged  into  a  passionate 
and  long-lasting  affair. .  Now  she 
makes  weekend  visits  to  her  children 
and  is  trying  to  figure  out  what  to  do 
when  the  avowed  love  of  her  life 
takes  a  challenging  position  in  Cali 
fomia  and  she  has  to  choose  between 
him  and  her  children. 

Nancy  also  left  bed  and  bored,  but 
her  decision  to  leave  was  not  as 
abrupt  as  Karen's.  Superficially,  she 
and  Ben  were  well-matched— he  a 


keenly  intelligent  40-year-old  econ¬ 
omist,  she  a  vivacious,  talented  but 
unemployed  34-year-old.  “We  start¬ 
ed  off  our  marriage  fine,”  she  re¬ 
calls.  “We  had  a  pretty  good  sex  life, 
we  traveled  to  Europe,  we  were  part 
of  the  young  married  Brooklyn 
Heights  set.  When  we  moved  to  Park 
Slope,  we  got  right  into  the  life  of  the 
community  and  loved  it  all— stoop 
sitting  in  the  warm  weather,  organ¬ 
izing  a  block  association,  decorating, 
gardening.  .  .  ** 

In  a  few  years,  however,  Ben  was 
going  through  a  mid-life  career 
crisis,  drifting  from  job  to  job  and 
becoming  increasingly  morose  and 
withdrawn.  Their  sex  life  had  dwin¬ 
dled  to  the  vanishing  point,  and  the 
lack  of  physical  and  emotional  con¬ 
tact  drove  Nancy  up  the  wall.  She 
started  a  frustrating  flirtation  with  a 
married  man  on  the  block  and  expe¬ 
rienced  a  growing  desire  to  enter  the 


working  world.  After  she  landed,  a 
job  on  a  weekly  newspaper,  she  met 
a  younger  man  and  launched  into  a 
brief  but  heated  romance  which  she 
did  not  attempt  to  hide  from  her  irate 
husband. 

“Maybe  I  was  trying  to  get  atten¬ 
tion,”  she  says,  “but  I  couldn’t  stand 
his  sexual  indifference  to  me.  One 
night,  he  told  me  that  the  reason  he 
didn’t  feel  turned  on  to  me  was 
because  my  breasts  were  too  small! 
It  was  the  ^ultimate  put-down.  I 
wanted  to  leave  so  badly,  but  I 
realized,  in  despair,  that  I  had  no 
money  saved  up,  nothing  to  take  with 
me.  I  felt  so  helpless  and  dependent, 
and  that  feeling  put  me  in  an  ab¬ 
solute  rage.”  Despite  her  meager 
$100-a-week  salary,  she  moved  to  a 
small  apartment  in  another  part  of 
Park  Slope.  “It  was  brutal,  leaving 
that  lovely  house  and  that  block,” 
she  admits.  “For  months  afterward, 
I  couldn’t  bring  myself  to  walk  down 
the  street,  having  to  pass  by  all  the 
still-married  people  sitting  smugly 
on  their  stoops.  Now  many  of  those 
same  people  are  separated  them¬ 
selves!” 

Even  ^hen  the  decision  to  sepa¬ 
rate  has  been  made  rationally  and 
calmly,  by  mutual  agreement,  the 
husband  has  ended  up  bitter.  Har 
riet,  36,  and  Ed.  43,  submitted  to  a 
year  of  seemingly  successful  marital 
counseling,  but  following  a  difficult 


summer  together,  they  decided  tc 
separate,  though  neither  of  them  was 
involved  with  anyone  else.  He  would, 
he  said,  get  a  large  apartment  right 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  they  would 
share  custody  of  their  three  children 
as  they  had  previously  shared  all 
household  and  parental  duties  in  the 
past.  However,  Ed,  who  had  been  out 
of  work  for  a  year,  didn’t  have  the 
money  to  rent  a  $350-a-month  duplex 
in  beautiful  downtown  Park  Slope. 

As  the  time  neared  for  exodus  and 
Ed  still  hadn’t  managed  to  find  an 
apartment,  it  became  very  clear  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  vacating  the 
house.  If  Harriet  wanted  the  god¬ 
damned  separation,  he  announced 
angrily,  she  could  leave  herself.  The 
following  week,  Harriet  moved  into  a 
three-room  Manhattan  sublet,  tem¬ 
porarily  leaving  the  children  with 
her  husband.  “I  never  realized  until  I 
was  actually  living  alone  how  aw¬ 
fully  lonely  I’d  been  for  the  past  five 
years,”  she  recalls. 

After  she  moved  out,  Ed  became 
increasingly  angry.  “I  supported  her 
all  those  years  through  graduate 
school,  working  at  a  job  I  hated.  I 
even  supported  her  militant  femin¬ 
ism,  for  god’s  sake.  The  idea  was 
that  after  she  got  all  her  credentials 
and  a  decent  income,  I  could  stay 
home  for  a  year  and  write,  as  I’d 
always  wanted  to.  Now  that  she’s  got 
her  Ph.D.  and  she’s  into  her  career,  I 
haven’t  got  a  job,  and  she  wants  out. 
I  feel  as  though  she’s  thrown  me  off 
like  a  piece  of  old  clothing^’  Six 
months  later,  he  took  a  high-paying 
job  in  Michigan,  leaving  his  stunned 
wife  to  manage  career  and  children 
on  her  own. 


What  spurred  the  breakup  of  our 
marriages?  The  most  obvious  com¬ 
mon  denominator  among  all  recently 
separated  Park  Slope  couples  is  that 
we  bought  and  renovated  seedy,  85- 
year-old,  14-room  houses.  Those  of  us 
who  willingly  invested  three  to  five 
years  of  back-breaking  labor  wore 
doubtlessly  a  special  breed;  we  wel¬ 
comed  an  overwhelming,  do-it-your¬ 
self  life  project  that  would  consume 
our  energies— an  undertaking  suffi¬ 
ciently  epic  to  compensate  for  a 
general  lack  of  heroism  in  everyday 
life. 

For  some  of  us,  the  battle  of 
renovation  brought  to  the  surface 
problems  which  created  friction  in 
seemingly  harmonious  relation¬ 
ships.  For  many  more  of  us,  howev¬ 
er,  renovation  was  an  escape  hatch, 
a  way  of  avoiding  or  delaying  the 
real  conflicts  in  ourselves  and  in  our 
marriages.  Unlike  one  cheerful  Park 
Slope  resident  who,  after  seven 
years,  is  still  working  on  his  house, 
one  room  at  a  time,  and  claims  to 
have  “found  God  in  a  plaster  wall,” 
many  of  us  came  up  with  a  handful  of 
dust.  “After  the  renovation  was  fin¬ 
ished,”  said  one  friend  of  mine. 


“after  all  those  years  of  carpenti 
ing,  stripping,  tiling,  plasterii 
painting,  plumbing,  planting, 
arguing  about  whether  to  stain  t 
floor  light  or  dark  and  which  pattc 
of  wallpaper  to  hang  in  the  dini 
room,  we  had  a  dazzling  v  Ho^ 
Beautiful  mansion  that  we  adote 
but  we  couldn’t  stand  each  other, 
there  just  wasn’t  any  excuse 
ignoring  it  anymore.”  For  many 
us,  the  end  of  an  arduous  renovati 
was  akin  to  post-coital  tristesi 
afterward,  the  drama  went  out  of 
lives,  and  we  were  faced  with 
reality  that  we  were,  after  all, 
longer  pioneers  but  ordinary  setl 
who  must  confront  the  monotony^ 
bourgeois  existence. 

The  women’s  liberation 
ment,  influential  in  a  commi 
where  most  people  are  consumers! 
change,  was  also  a  prime  factor 
the  dissolution  of  our  marriaj 
Never  a  joiner  myself,  I  s* 
women’s  liberation  as  the  one  cai 
I  could  wholeheartedly  endorse, 
tually,  I  regarded  myself  as  al: 
liberated  in  some  ways.  Having  lii 
on  my  own  before  I  married  at  26. 
had  been  working  since  I  was  23 
hadn’t  stopped  once,  except  for 
months  to  have  a  baby,  although 
returned  to  college  teaching  thr 
months  after  she  was  born.  I  had 
rewarding  job  with  tenure  and 
good  salary,  and  I  had  no  intention 
ever  giving  it  up. 

But  I  was  atypical.  Most  of  ti 
Park  Slope  women  whom  I  met 
my  first  consciousness-raising  me 
ing  in  1970  were  over  30,  either  d 
working  or  going  to  school  and  ta 
ing  courses  in  the  hope  of  eventual 
entering  the  job  market.  With  ti 
exception  of  myself  and  anoth 
woman,  we  had  all  married, earl 
right  out  of  college,  had  never  sle 
with  anyone  but  our  husbands,’  h 
worked  at  piddling  jobs,  or  had  g(K% 
to  graduate  school  until  we  got  prej 
nant,  and  had  settled  down  to 


traditional  wives  and  mothers,  1 


of  us  were  anxious  to  liberate  oif 


selves  (whatever  that  meant),  h 


within  the  context  of  marriage. 


We  weren’t  especially  frank  ac 
open  with  each  other  in  that  fin 
group  I  joined.  Socially  acquaint 
and  living  within  a  narrow  five-b^ 
radius,  we  were  anxious  to  proji 
an  image  of  relative  domestic  ’.i 
tentment:  we  avoided  painful  rtf 
lations  about  our  sexuality  and 
marriages.  Still,  we  expli 
woman’s  role,  read  countless 


cles  and  books,  learned  how  we  a 


our  children  were  being  distort 
and  influenced  by  the  media,  'M 
congratulated  one  another  on 
minor  triumph  over  our  husba 
domestic  uncooperativeness,  ‘t 
were  feeling  our  way  toward  fe 
Promised  Land,  not  sure  that T 
really  wanted  the  autonomy  ‘al 
selfhood  we  said  w.e  longed  fori  | 
However,  in  the  second  grot)p| 
joined  in  1972,  liberation  bec$j 
much  more  than  a  fashionalf 
byword:  it  took  on  a  stinging,  ;pf 
gnant  reality.  In  a  year  and  a  Jw 
supported  by  the  closeness  oft* 
group,  we  went  through  some  i 
ing  experiences  together 
changed  all  of  us— abortions  as  f 
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result  of  faulty  IUDs,  four  steriliza¬ 
tions  by  tubal  ligation,  a  detailed 
account  of  rape,  the  discovery  of  one 
woman’s  illegitimacy  and  of  her 
long-lost  father,  examination  of  our 
cervixes  through  speculums,  con¬ 
versions  from  heterosexual  to  homo¬ 
sexual  life-style  (two  women  in  our 
group  fell  in  love  with  each  other  and 
left  their  husbands  to  live  together), 
the  advent  of  a  men’s  liberation 
group  organized  by  several  of  our 
husbands,  newly  launched  careers, 
published  poems,  the  passing  of 
PhD.  orals,  extra-marital  affairs, 
and,  of  course,  separations  (four  of 
i.  our  marriages  split  up). 

Although  consciousness  -  raising 
groups  like  the  ones  I  belonged  to 
between  1970  and  1973  mushroomed 
all  over  the  neighborhood,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  Park  Slope  women  were  not 
actively  involved  in  the  movement. 
However,  there  was  a  ripple  effect: 
women’s  liberation  was  in  the  air 
like  pollen  in  spring. 

To  lay  the  high  incidence  of  sepa¬ 
ration  in  Park  Slope  to  feminism, 
though,  would  be  simplistic  and,  I 
think,  false.  Other  potent  forces  were 
at  work,  as  crucial  and  devastating. 
Foremost  among  theses  was  the  so- 
called  sexual  revolution.  Despite 
Midge  Decter’s  charge  in  “The  New 
Chastity”  that  the  women’s  libera¬ 
tion  movement  marked  a  retreat 
from  sexuality  and  its  consequences, 
most  of  the  women  I  know,  myself 
included,  were  not  anxious  to  don 
nun’s  garb  and  forswear  sex.  Far 
from  it.  In  fact,  we  began  to  rebel 
against  the  sexual  and  emotional 
half-lives  many  of  us  w^ere  living. 
Bombarded  by  the  media  with  ex¬ 
hortations  to  live  up  to  our  sexual 
pqtential  (who  could  fail  to  be  ar- 
roused  by  titles  such  as  “Any 
Woman  Can,”  “The  Sensuous 
Woman,”  “Super  Marriage  Super 
Sex,’  “Free  /and  Female”?),  we 
found  that  years  of  accumulating 
resentment  and  domestic  ennui  had 


made  the  uninspired,  wham-bam- 
thank-you-mam,  once-in-a-blue- 
moon  sex  doled  out  by  our  husbands 
not  only  unsatisfying  but  hard  to 
change,  no  matter  how  many  copies 
of  “The  Joy  of  Sex”  we  left  lying 
around  the  bedroom. 

Despite  our  lack  of  sexual  sophisti¬ 
cation  when  we  got  married,  over  the 
years  most  of  us  had  achieved  some 
sense  of  adequacy,  thanks  in  part  to 
Masters  and  Johnson’s  documented 
crttique  of  the  myth  of  the  vaginal 
orgasm  and  our  rejection  of  Freud’s 
categories  of  mature  and  immature 
female  sexuality.  Now  we  wanted  tc 
experience  ourselves  to  capacity: 
“pleasure  thyself”  seemed  to  have 
become  the  11th  commandment. 


Waking  up  in  the  morning  beside  the 
inert  bodies  of  our  balding  husbands 
and  asking  ourselves,  “Is  this  all 
there  is?”  became  a  favorite  pas¬ 
time  among  my  Park  Slope  women 
friends. 

Anxiety  about  “going  over  the 
hill”  induced  a  feeling  of  urgency  in 
all  of  us,  a  recklessness  that  would 
have  been  unthinkable  a  few  years 
earlier.  Indeed,  many  of  us  began  tc 
feel  that  not  to  experience  ourselves 
at  the  peak  of  our  erotic  capabilities 
was  to  be  hopelessly  irresponsible, 
was,  in  fact,  to  have  missed  out  on 
the  essence  of  womanly  privilege.  If 
women  could  have  more  and  better 
orgasms  than  men— manually,  va- 
ginally,  orally,  hanging  upside  down 
from  the  roofbeams— then  by  all 
means,  we  wanted  them.  Many  of 
our  husbands,  however,  appalled 
and  unnerved  by  our  aggressiveness, 


wanted  no  part  of  this  gluttony.  They 
were  dealing  with  their  own  middle- 
aged  crises:  What  have  I  accom¬ 
plished?  What  am  I  doing  in  this 
rat-race  job  I  loathe?  Why  should  I 
have  to  work  at  all?  Why  can’t  I  stay 
home  and  raise  vegetables? 

Extra-marital  affairs,  of  course, 
have  long  been  the  prerogative  of 
men:  many  of  our  parents’  mar¬ 
riages  had  no  doubt  survived  them, 
and  so  had  some  of  ours.  But  women 
having  affairs  and  talking  about 
them  is  something  else  again.  All  the 
books  and  articles  on  open  marriage 
carefully  skirt  that  issue,  advising 
that  only  couples  sure  of  themselves 
and  of  their  feelings  about  each  other 
should  undertake  outside  relation¬ 


ships. 

Most  of  us,  affluent  and  enlight¬ 
ened  enough  to  seek  treatment,  had 
undergone  some  form  of  psychother¬ 
apy,  so  we  were  used  to  compul¬ 
sively  unburdening  ourselves.  We 
had  also  been  in  encounter  and  sen¬ 
sitivity  groups,  or  if  we  hadn’t,  we 
knew  many  people  who  had  or  read 
about  them  in  the  media.  The  mes¬ 
sage  came  through  loud  and  clear: 
live  fully  in  the  moment,  deal  with 
your  fears  and  hostilities,  accept 
responsibility  for  your  actions,  real¬ 
ize  your  capacities,  do  your  own 
thing,  and  above  all,  tell  the  truth. 
Unlike  our  parents’  generation, 
which  put  duty  bqfore  happiness 
(“Think  of  the  children!”),  we  wer'e 
urged  to  think  of  ourselves  first,  and 
let  the  chips  and  children  fall  where 
they  may.  Sanctioned  by  the  human 
potential  movement,  which  carried 


almost  religious  overtones,  the  new 
openness  often  fanned  marital  dis¬ 
cord,  since  none  of  us  could  deal  very 
“maturely”  with  revelations  of  infi¬ 
delity— especially  ongoing,  protract¬ 
ed,  wifely  infidelity. 

Beneath  the  bravado  and  the  ex¬ 
plosive  effect  of  the  human  potential 
movement  was  an  underlying,  per¬ 
vasive  consciousness  of  the  reality  of 
death.  In  an  era  of  broken  illusions 
about  the  infinite  possibilities  of  the 
American  dream,  many  middle- 
class  adults,  especially  those  in  their 
thirties,  seem  to  be  reacting  as  me¬ 
dieval  and  Renaissance  people  did 
when  confronted  with  the  bubonic 
plague:  eat,  drink,  and  fornicate,  for 
tomorrow  we  die. 


Most  of  us  would  not  have  dared  to 
risk  leaving  our  marriages,  howev¬ 
er,  if  we  didn’t  feel  we  could  cope 
with  the  consequences— specifically, 
economic.  When  one  Park  Slope  hus¬ 
band  found  out  about  his  wife’s 
extra-marital  affair,  he  took  the 
checkbook  away  from  her  and  start¬ 
ed  giving  her  a  reduced  .weekly 

allowance.  To  Susan,  her  husband’s 

♦ 

Victoria n:style  retaliation  was  a 
bombshell.  “I  never  wanted  to  work; 
I  didn’t  think  I’d  ever  have  to.”  she 
admits.  “But  suddenly  I  realized 
what  a  ridiculously  dependent  posi¬ 
tion  I  was  in.”  She  got  a  volunteer 
job  which  later  turned  into  a  salaried 
position  that  was  almost  adequate  to 
provide  for  her  needs  and  those  of 
her  two  children  when  the  separation 
finally  came.  Bolstering  our  confi¬ 
dence  was  the  fact  that  most  of  our 
relatively  reliable  and  well-paid 


‘We  went  our  separate  ways,  leaving  a  messy 
trail  of  children,  lovers,  Victorian  furniture, 
and  shattered  illusions  of  permanence.’ 


former  mates  could  be  counted  on  to 
contribute  reasonable  child-support* 
on  an  ongoing  basis,  a  situation 
which  prevails  only  in  middle  and 
upper-class  circles,  and  often  not 
even  there. 

*  *  * 

After  the  initial  stages  of  separa¬ 
tion,  all  of  us  had  to  deal  with  the  Quo 
Vadis  syndrome.  Now  that  we  had 
our  “freedom,”  we  discovered— 
sometimes  to  the  grim  satisfaction  of 
our  former  mates— that  liberation 
was  hardly  a  bed  of  roses.  Those  of 
us  who  left  our  children  in  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  our  husbands  were  assailed 
by  doubt.  Karen,  who  packed  her 
bags  and  decamp^  was  accosted  at 
a  Park  Slope  partyT5y%i  old  friend. 
“She  was  tanked  up,  I  guess,”  she 
says,  “but  she  started  yelling  at  me 
at  the  top  of  her  lungs  about  what  a 
callous,  disgusting  thing  I’d  done  to 
my  children  and  what  a  superbitch  I 
was.  I  ran  out  of  there  sobbing 
hysterically  and  thinking  maybe  she 
was  right.  I  teas  elfjoying  my 
freedom,  but  I  felt  guilty  as  hell. 

I  still  believed  as  an  article  of  faith 
that  children  cannot  survive  without 
their  mothers.” 

Those  who  retained  custody  of 
their  children  suffered  from  the 
same  sort  of  guilt— and  at  times, 
fierce  resentment.  “After  a  killing 
day  at  work,”  said  one  career-con¬ 
scious  Park  Slope  woman,  “I  have  to 
battle  the  rush-hour,  pick  up  the 
laundry,  shop,  and  immediately  take 
over  for  the  baby-sitter— no  hour- 
long  naps  on  the  sofa!  Then  comes 
the  frantic  dinnertime  scene,  with 
my  two  kids  fighting,  phones  ringing, 
food  burning  on  the  stove.  I  keep  the 
kids  up, late,  because  it’s  all  the  time 
we  have  together,  but  after  they  bed 
down  at  9:30,  I’m  exhausted.  Then  I 
have  work  to  do,  and  I  seldom  get  to 
sleep  before  1:30  a  m.  Getting  baby¬ 
sitters  home  is  always  a  hassle, 
when  I  can  get  them.  If  the  guy  I’m 
seeing  wants  to  stay  overnight,  I 
have  to  think  100  times  because  I’m 
always  nervous  the  kids  will  wake  up 
and  get  curious.  And  when  I  don’t 
have  a  man  in  my  life,  I’m  tense, 
lonely,  and  depressed.  Too  much 
pressure  with  no  letup  makes  me 
irritable  and  explosive.” 

In  an  attempt  to  ease  the  burden  of 
raising  children  by  ourselves,  we  are 
experimenting  with  alternate  life¬ 
styles— joining  brownstone  com¬ 
munes  (usually  transient);  moving 
in  with  another  divorcee  and  her 
children;  employing  a  full-time 
housekeeper;  sharing  custody  of  our 
children  with  our  husbands,  some  of 
whom  still  live  nearby.  None  of  my 
friends,  even  those  who  have  been 
separated  for  three  or  more  years, 
are  actively  considering  remar¬ 
riage:  unlike  middle-class  women  of 
previous  generations,  most  of  us  are 
not  driven  by  financial  necessity  to 
find  “good  providers,”  and  we  recoil 
at  the  mere  thought  of  binding  con¬ 
tracts.  However,  the  options  of  the 
seventies  represent  only  a  partial 
solution  to  our  problems.  Still  haunt¬ 
ed  by  the  sharply  etched  tintype  of 
the  nuclear  family,  we  sooner  or 
later  shun  the  emotional  void  of 
one-night  stands  and  seek  a  fulfilling 
relationship  that  will  evolve  into 
some  sort  of  ongoing  commitment. 
Rhetoric  and  bravado  aside,  it  seems 
that  whether  we  acknowledge  it  or 
not,  many  of  us  in  Park  Slope  harbor 
fantasies  of  one  day  making  it  back 
to  the  Ark— with  or  without  a  li¬ 
cense.  _ 
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HOLIDAY  WEEK  SALE 
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HUGE  SELECTION  OF  FINE 


CONVERTIBLE  SOFAS 


SALE 


PRICED 


*199  t<>  *599 


THESE  PRICES  ONLY  THRU  6  PM,  SAT.,  FEB.  22 


Try  To  Beat  Our  Values 


THE  ORIGINAL 


KNOWN 
fOR  OVIR  27  YtARS 


679-2322 


PLEASE  NOTE  EXACT  ADDRESS  § 

49  East  34  St.  | 

NO  OTHER  LOCATION 

Master  Charge  •  BankAmericard 

Doily  107;  Thurs..  to  8:  SATURDAY  to  6  I 


create  vour  own  universe 


by  adding: 


stereo  speakers 
interior  lighting 
mirrored  ‘ceiling 
house  plants 
portable  t.v. 
clock-radio 
.  .  .  unlimited 
possibilities 


the  sleep  bo 

w  Loftcraft 


120  West  20th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)  255-9048 

OPEN  7  DAYS  A  WEEK 
SUNDAYS  'TIL  5  P.M. 


the  total  sleeping  environment 
created  for  Loftcrajl 
b\  designer  Randy  Rai  sons 


FREE  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


“COPENHAGEN 

For  Men  &  Women 

Men-size  8-13 
m  black  or  tan  leather 
Women — size  5-10 
S22  in  blue.  tan. 
red  yellow, 
green  and  lilac 


EXCLUSIVELY  STYLED  FOOTWEAR 


th  Avi-tuf 

Ith  Sin  .  » 
924  9613 

11-7 


Are  You  Fat  And  Fighting 
The  Battle  Of  The  Bulges? 


STEPHANIE  OF  VIENNA  has  a 

fabulous  treatment,  successful  for 
many  years  ridding  you  of  the  ugly 
bulges  Caused  by  CELLULITE,  the 
water,  waste  and  fat  that  are  almost 
impossible  to  reduce  by  dieting 


Her  skillful  personnel  is  ready  to 
guide  you  for  head  to  toe  beauty 
New  scientific  facials  that  work  miracles 
Sauna  *  massages  Turlish  scrubs 
And  a  beauty  salon  that  caters  to  your  hair 
For  a  new  relaxed  and  beautiful  you.  come  to 

Stephanie  of  Vienna 


737-0658 


326  E  .86th  St 


737-2616 


Trench  Coat  Regiment 
and  Other  Tales  of  Israel 


BY  LUCIAN  K.  TRUSCOTT  IV 

PARIS— I’m  an  extremely  unlike¬ 
ly  foreign  correspondent.  Until 
today.  I  had  no  trench  coat.  I  had  a 
folding  plastic  raincoat  I  got  in  a 
promotional  package  for  an  Ameri¬ 
can  porno  movie  called  ‘‘Happy 
Days.*’— a  *55  Buick  full  of  naked 
teenagers  is  stenciled  across  the 
back.  It  was  hardly  the  trench  coat  of 
the  type  which  draped  casually  over 
the  forearms  of  the  foreign  press 
reporters  I  found  gathered  in  the 
lobbies  and  bars  of  the  seaside  hotels 
of  Tel  Aviv,  the  Sheraton.  Hilton. 
Plaza,  and' Dan.  Those  trench  coats 
are  invariably  well-traveled  and 
soiled,  never  having  been  in  one 
place  quite  long  enough  to  make  the 
time-consuming  journey  to  the  hotel 
laundry. 

The  trench  coat  problem  caused 
me  great  feelings  of  inadequacy  and 
despair  in  Tel  Aviv.  Beirut,  Athens, 
Jerusalem,  and  Paris.  So  today  I 
went  forth  from  my  digs  here  at  the 
elegant  Hotel  Schweizerhof  on  rue  de 
Balzac,  found  myself  an  expensive 
men’s  store,  and -purchased  my  first 
genuine  foreign  correspondent's 
trench  coat.  The  salesman  assured 
me  it  was  of  the  type  all  correspond¬ 
ents  covet.  It  is  forest  green,  double- 
breasted.  with  military-style  tabs 
upon  the  shoulders,  and  rain-flaps. 
It's  a  hell  of  a  trench  coat,  and 
finally,  after  nearly  seven  weeks  on 
the  road.  I  feel  genuine. 

Though  the  trench  coat  problem 
was  heavy,  nothing  approached  the 
terrible  shock  I  experienced  when, 
shortly  after  arriving  in  Tel  Aviv,  I 
realized  I  had  never,  ever,  read  C.L. 
Sulzberger.  In  foreign  correspondent 
circles  C.L.'s  analyses  of  the  world 
situation  are  analyzed  and  reana¬ 
lyzed.  After  disseeting  C.L.  the  cor¬ 
respondents  rush  off  to  check  the 
wires  at  the  AP,  UPI.  or  their  local 
bureaus,  pour  through  the  local 
papers,  and  then  head  for  the  hotel 
bars.  There,  in  dimly-lit.  smoky, 
small  rooms,  a  “consensus**  is 
hacked  out,  and  this.  I  now  realize,  is 
what  you  read  in  the  foreign  news 
sections  of  American  newspapers 
and  newsmagazines. 

I  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
making  my  inexperienced  voice 
heard  above  the  din  of  “consensus” 
reaching  in  the  bars.  In  fact,  after 
my  first  two  nights  in  Tel  Aviv,  I 
never  returned  to  them.  This,  as  it 
turned  out,  was  a  serious  mistake, 
showing  a  gross  lack  of  judgment  on 
my  part.  For  little  by  little  I  was 
edged  out  of  the  trench  coat  regi¬ 
ment,  and  was  no  longer  privy  to  the 
“prevailing  wisdom”  on  the  “cur¬ 
rent  situation.”  Nor  did  I  receive 
“tips,”  except  from  the  one  or  two 
journalistic  outlaws  I  ran  across 
during  my  travels. 

So  the  dispatches  from  the  Middle 
East  you’ve  read  in  The  Village 
Voice  have  been  devoid  of  “consen¬ 
sus”  and  “prevailing  wisdom.”  I 
failed  as  a  classical  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  early  on,  and  all  that  was 
left  for  me  was  to  pick  up  the  pieces 
of  my  misbegotten  career  and  make 
the  best  of  it. 


Truscott1  trench  coat:  Would  Edward  R.  Murrow  have  worn 


This  “Rages  From  a  Reporter’s 
Notebook”  piece  represents  my  first 
departure  from  “Truscott’s  Rules  of 
Foreign  Correspondence.”  It  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  type  of  still  I  swore  to  keep 
away  from  when  I  completed  my 
ruminations  one  hash-addled  No¬ 
vember  night  in  Tel  Aviv. 

This  format  is  inherently  dishonest 
and  illustrates  one  of  the  great  prob¬ 
lems  of  foreign  correspondency.  Dis¬ 
patched  to  Israel— or  Greece,  Le¬ 
banon.  or  wherever— how  does  one 
“cover”  an  entire  country?  Up 
against  this  insurmountable  wall, 
the  correspondent  turns  to  the  well- 
worn  “pages  from  a  notebook”  for¬ 
mat,  in  hopes  that  the  relative  free¬ 
dom  from  ordered  thought  it  offers 
will  enable  him  to  encompass  a 
galaxy  of  questions,  ideas,  and 
issues  in  a  single,  disjointed  piece. 

Thus,  the  far-flung  correspondent 
in  Moscow  with  the  President  recaps 
the  last  10  days  of  his  jet-lag  journey 
with  what  amounts  to  a  goddamn  lie. 
No  self-respecting  American  news¬ 
paper  would  ever  allow  its  corre¬ 
spondent  to  rip  actual  pages  from  his 
notebook  and  hand  them  to  the  telex 
operator  with  instructions  such  as 
these:  “Put  this  stuff  on  the  wires 
immediately.  It  must  make  the  next 
edition.  New  York  wants  the  real 
story,  and  my  notebook  will  tell  it.” 
No,  such  a  move  would  be  unthink¬ 
able. 

For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  is 
high  time  American  readers  were 
treated  to  the  real  stuff,  pages  from 
a  foreign  correspondent’s  notebook 
sans  rewrite,  self-censorship,  or  em¬ 
bellishment,  all  the  details— or  lack 
thereof— intact  for  all  the  world  to 
see. 

Before  we  plunge  into  the  raw 
data,  as  it  were,  we  must  discuss 


Rule  Number  One  from  “Truscott 
Rules  of  Foreign  Correspondency* 
The  most  important  characteristic 
foreign  correspondent  should  have: 
the  ability  to  fail  and  still  somehoi 
function.  The  possibility  of  failure 
great.  Consider:  What  if  there  isn 
story?  What  if  there  is  a  story,  butb 
the  time  you  get  back  fronri  th 
boondocks,  you  can’t  write.  What 
you’ve  been  up  for  72  consecutiv 
hours,  and  the  typewriter  keys  loot 
like  shark’s  teeth,  the  stack  of  copj 
paper  like  a  huge  letter  bomb.  Wha: 
if  you're  afraid  to  look  at  your  owt 
notes? 

It  is  because  of  a  fear  of  failure 
that  foreign  reporting  has  settled  a! 
such  an  abysmally  low  ebb  in  this 
country.  Those  who  end  up  “in  the 
field”  spend  a  good  deal  of  their  tim 
protecting  themselves,  apprehensiv 
about  leaving  the  hotel  bar  or  th 
comforts  of  group-think  journalist 
for  fear  they  will  be  gripped  in  th 
death-lock  of  failure. 


Well,  Truscott’s  Rule  Number  On 
says  you  must  take  chances.  Ya 
must  be  willing  to  stick  your  neckou 
and  risk  having  it  lopped  off  by  an 
one  of  a  thousand  unknowab; 
forces— real,  imagined,  or  othtf 
wise— to  achieve  even  the  tiniest 
journalistic  successes.  You  must 
willing  to  fail,  and,  if  you  do,  sti 
attempt  to  function,  to  be  worth  you 
salt  as  a  foreign  correspondent. 

Without  further  ado,  I  offer  rat 
dom  verbatim  selections  rippe 
from  my  Israel  notebook,  beginnii 
at  the  start,  over  a  month  and  a  h£ 
ago,  when  I  was  dispatched  * 
“cover”  the  Middle  East.  No  # 
tempt  has  been  made  to  im| 
reality  on  what  is  essentially  uni 
Continued  on  next 


tfales  of  Israel 
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to  make  sense  of  the  senseless,  or  to 
turn  the  ugly  into  something  palat¬ 
able,  even  readable. 

24  NOV  74 — Nite,  no  clock,  don't 
know  what  time  it  is,  747  over  Atlan¬ 
tic,  pitch  black  out  there.  Jesus!  The 
thing  just  took  a  violent  dip  to  the 
left,  a  deep,  banking  turn,  lights 
coming  on  all  over  the  cabin,  pilot 
telling  everyone  to  buckle-in — we’re 
experiencing  some  turbulence,  he 
says.  My  ass.  I  just  saw  “Air- 
portl975”  and  I’m  sure  we  just 
swerved  to  miss  another  plane. 

This  is  awful.  I  haven’t  slept  in 
three  days,  and  the  guy  next  to  me  is 
a  psychopath,  tried  to  start  a  fight 
with  the  guy  in  the  next  row  forward 
over  who  got  to  read  Esquire  first. 
Back  at  The  Voice  they  have  no  idea 
what  they’ve  done  to  me. 

I  walk  into  the  office  Wednesday 
moon,  right?  Four  o’clock,  half¬ 
drunk  from  extremely  wet  lunch 
uptown,  somebody  says  get  upstairs 
fast,  they’ve  got  big  news  for  you.  I 
lurch  upstairs,  the  place  is  in  tur¬ 
moil,  the  Wednesday  “editorial  con¬ 
ference’’  has  decided  there  will  be 
another  Arab— Israeli  war  (I  wonder 
if  they’ve  notified  the  combatants) 
and  I  am  ordered  to  the  Middle  East. 
jLia  week,  I’m  supposed  to  be  back  in 
my  van,  headed  for  Colorado. 
Israel?  I  have  no  passport  no  trench 
coat,  hell,  I  don’t  even  have  a  birth 
certificate.  Apparently  only  paper 
that  confirms  fact  that  I  was  born, 
some  27  years  ago,  is  a  thing  called  a 
“Foreign  Service  Form  240,”  issued 


who  knows  about  such  things,  served 
in  Israel,  knows  their  army.  He’s 
right,  and  probably  right  that  there 
won’t  be  a  war,  too.  Only  two  people 
I’ve  talked  to  who  say  there  will  be 
no  war  have  been  professionals, 
other  person  being  Marshall. 

S.L.A.  Marshall,  Fri.,  22  Nov.  ’74, 
from  El  Paso,  Texas,  tired,  old,  six 
wks  hospital,  3  wks  intensive  care, 
sounded  like  Grandpa,  was  room¬ 
mate  of  his  in  1920  in  Texas  when 
they  were  lieutenants,  an  elegant  old 
soldier.  Probably  should  have  start¬ 
ed  this  assignment  traveling  the 
U.S.A.  talking  with  old  army  profes¬ 
sionals,  the  old-school  guys  like 
Marshall,  Young,  the  men  who  un¬ 
derstand  what  a  good  army  is,  and 
why  it’s  good.  Incredible  sense— 
what  is  it? — not  deja  vu,  but  sense  of 
returning  somehow,  altho  I  am  going 
to  Israel  for  first  time  in  life,  first 
time  out  of  U.S.A.  since  1968.  They 
all  talked  on  the  phone  (Bill  Mauldin, 
Young,  Marshall,  Dad)  w/such  a 
feeling  of  longing,  such  an  incredible 
sense  of  admiration  for  the  Israelis, 
for  their  army.  When  you  get  to 
Israel,  you’re  not  going  to  believe 
their  army,  you’re  not  going  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  esprit,  the  morale  of  the 
whole  country,  they  said. 

Can’t  get  Colonel  Young’s  line  out 
of  my  head— “These  guys  are 
serious.”  Those  are  the  words,  spo¬ 
ken  by  a  man  who  was  called  to  the 
phone  from  his  boathouse  on  the  lake 
in  Texas  where  he  is  retired,  words 
of  a  man  who  knew  how  it  was  in  U.S. 
Army  years  ago,  and  how  it  is  .now  in 
Israel. 

TEL  AVIV  HILTON  -Luggage 


(It  is  time  readers  were  treated 
to  the  real  stuff,  pages 
from  a  foreign  correspondent’s 
notebook  sans 
rewrite  or  embellishment.’ 


in  Fukuoka,  Japan,  and  signed  by  a 
second  lieutenant.  I’m  running 
around  getting  tickets,  money,  call¬ 
ing  the  passport  people  and  getting 
“contacts”  in  Israel.  Whole  thing  has 
the  ominous  stench  of  disaster. 

Finally  last  night  I’m  off,  a  total 
wreck,  everyone  at  The  Voice  shak¬ 
ing  hands  and  wishing  me  well,  as  if 
I’m  only  flying  to  Washington  on  the 
'shuttle  to  pick  up  a  few  items  for 
H?ress  Clips.”  What  do  they  know? 
Do  they  know  what  they’ve  done  to 
me?  I’ll  sleep  for  three  days  imme¬ 
diately  upon  my  arrival  in  Israel.  I 
might  miss  the  war,  if  there  is  one. 


LATER— Call  Colonel  Curtis  F. 
Young,  friend  of  father,  last  night. 
Wife,  Helen,  taught  me  to  dance  at 
13.  Colonel  Young  gives  me  two 
names  in  Israel,  military  intelli¬ 
gence  officers,  and  says,  “Listen, 
don’t  mess  around  with  these  guys 
(Israeli  Army  colonels);  be  careful, 
because  these  guys  are  serious .” 
Emphasis  on  last  words  his.  Then  he 
goes  into  a  rap  about  how  he  agrees 
with  S.L.A.  Marshall  that  there 
won  t  be  a  war,  that  I’ll  run  into 


people  who  are  tired  of  it.  “You  get 
tired  of  these  things,  you  know,”  he 
says.  A  professional  soldier  speak¬ 
ing.  He  says  don’t  try  to  pull  any¬ 
thing  on  them,  it  can’t  be  done. 


‘They’ve  been  at  it  too  long,  and 
they  ve  got  too  much  to  lose,  too 
much  at  stake,”  says  Colonel  Young, 


lost  at  airport  3  hrs,  then  comes  in  on 
next  fit  from  Rome,  which  followed 
my  fit,  810.  Arr.  Hilton,  hotel  loses 
luggage  for  3  hrs,  first  hotel  in 
extensive  experience  as  correspond¬ 
ent  to  do  so. 

TUE.,  26  NOV.  ’74-Sidewalk  cafe, 
Dizengoff  St.  Dinner  last  night  w/Jon 
Broder/ AP.  Went  down  to  Joffe, 
ancient  port  south  of  Tel  Aviv,  nar¬ 
row  streets,  stairs,  weird  alleys, 
French  restaurant,  excellent  dinner,, 
came  to  $25  for  two  with  wine,  beer, 
drinks,  Chateaubriand,  shrimp, 
whole  thing.  Broder  grad.  U.  Virgin¬ 
ia,  heavy  duty,  works  for  AP  and 
strings  elsewhere. 

Much  talk  of  big  scandal  in  Israel 
in  arms  procurement.  Retired  gen¬ 
erals  become  agents  for  state,  buy 
planes  for  $10  million,  take  $1  million 
kickback.  This  traditional  way  Israel 
obtains  weapons,  going  back  to  time 
before  Israel  was  a  state,  when 
private  entrepeneurs  had  to  be  hired, 
because  countries  like  U.S.A.  would, 
not  sell  to  a  non  state.  Israel  had  to 
arm  herself  before  she  declared 
statehood,  independence,  for  she 
knew  that  day  the  war  w/Arabs 
would  break  out.  Now,  however,  no 
need  for  private  arms  dealers.  Israel 
Dept,  of  Defense  could  make  deals 
and  do  away  with  old  kickback  sys¬ 
tem.  Israeli  Army,  Air  Force  com¬ 
pletely -hung-up  on  gimmickry,  want 
to  buy  new  YF-16,  YF-17  jets  from 


U.S.A.  to  compete  with  Russian 
MIG-25,  which  can  fly  so  fast  it  can 
out-fly  its  own  rockets,  conceivably 
could  pass  rockets  and  shoot  itself  in 
the  ass.  Israel  need  for  defense 
makes  obsession  with  military  hard¬ 
ware  and  gimmicks  a  sure  thing.  Too 
bad.  Much  of  it  is  crap. 

Got  out  of  that  goddamn  Hilton 
today.  Now  in  Plaza,  much  better. 

THU.,  28  NOV.  74— Is  today 
Thanksgiving?  Don’t  know.  Nobody 
said  a  thing *to  me  about  it  today. 
Slept  late,  lunch  in  Yemenite 
Quarter,  favorite  part  of  Tel  Aviv,  a 
slum  about  20  blocks  south  of  Plaza, 
right  on  sea.  Ate  at  Shimon’s,  no 
sign,  you  just  walk  narrow,  twisting 
streets  until  you  find  it.  No  one  have 
English.  Finally  with  signals,  much 
pointing,  visit  to  kitchen,  get  bowl  of 
“meat  soup,”  pita  bread,  two  Cokes, 
comes  to  IL  9,  or  $1.50.  Some  T-giv- 
ing  dinner,  if  this  is  the  day. 

Later  I  found  myself  in  a  little  open 
storefront  where  old  men  sat  around 
tiny  tables  playing  cards  and  smok¬ 
ing  a  peculiar-looking  substance 
which  was  sitting  in  huge  bowls  atop 
gigantic  water  pipes.  Emerging 
from  the  pipes  were  long,  snake-like 
tubes  tipped  with  brass  mouthpieces, 
which  the  old  gentlemen  gripped  in 
their  teeth  as  they  played  cards  and 
gabbed  with  one  another.  The 
strange  substance  in  the  bowls  of  the 
water  pipes,  said  my  friend  Shlomo 
the  driver,  was  tobacco,  “sometimes 
mixed  with  other  substances,”  wet¬ 
ted  down  with  water,  and  kneaded 
into  a  neat  ball.  A  chunk  of  burning 
charcoal  was  placed  on  the  ball  of 
tobacco  and  “sometimes  other  sub¬ 
stances,”  and  the  old  gentlemen 
puffed  away,  sipping  Turkish  cof¬ 
fee. 

Here  and  there  one  of  the  old  men 
could  be  seen  nodding,  his  chin  on  his 
chest,  or  leaning  back  against  the 
stucco  wall,  fast  asleep.  Occasion¬ 
ally  one  of  them  would  rise,  and  after 
bidding  adieu  to  his  mates,  shuffle 
out  of  the  little  storefront  on  his  way 
home,  just  down  the  street  to  take  a 
nap.  In  the  Yemenite  section,  there 
are  no  old  folks  homes.  “They  take 
care  of  their  own  down  here,”  ex¬ 
plained  driver  Shlomo,  who  under¬ 
stands  Yemenite,  Arabic,  and  about 
10  other  tongues  and  dialects.  But  of 
course,  I  understand  nothing,  so  I  sat 
in  the  storefront  with  the  old  men, 
sipping  coffee,  and  imagining  what 
they  were  saying  to  each  other.  ♦ 

Another  day  of  foreign  corre¬ 
spondency  down  the  drain. 

Walked  around  rest  of  afternoon, 
exploring  Tel  Aviv.  This  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  city.  Most  Israelis  I  speak  to  say 
it  is  ugly,  they  would  rather  it  look 
like  American  city.  But  from  my 
balcony  in  Plaza,  I  look  down  on  one 
of  the  best  planned,  most  beautiful 
neighborhoods  I’ve  ever  seen.  What 
we  would  call  boulevards,  wide, 
tree-lined  streets  with  shops,  news¬ 
stands,  fruitstands,  cafes,  etc.,  run 
north/south,  and  are  one-way.  Be¬ 
tween  them  narrow,  twisting,  one¬ 
way  streets  meander  back  and  forth, 
also  covered  with  trees.  Houses, 
apartments  are  two  to  four  stories, 
penthouse  apts  on  top,  pocket-parks 
and  gardens  in  back  and  on  sides. 
Residential  neighborhood  streets  are 
so  narrow  no  trucks  can  pass,  and  if 
you  don’t  know  where  you’re  going, 
it’s  easy  to  get  lost.  Today,  standing 
in  an  alley  which  entered  residential 
neighborhood  one  end,  and  Dizengoff 
St.  (wide  business  boulevard)  on 
Continued  on  next  page 
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DISCOUNT  CENTER  OF  NEW  YORK 

We  carry  the  oest.  the  only  difference  is  th.n  you  pay  less 

SPECIAL  SALE 

CALIFORNIA  KING  SIZE  4 -POSTER 


SPECIAL  SALE 

Heated 

AQUA  KING 


tions- 

*89.95 


Complete  with  heater, 
and  Lap  mattress 
Lacquer  finish, 
not  merely  stained 


|  Complete  bed 

I  Mattress,  liner,  frame  finished  in  wal- 
1  nut,  heater,  thermostat  and  instruc- 

,ions  Same  system 

without  heater 
59.95 

j  ORIGINAL  OCTAGON  BED,  comP,.„. color,  NOW  249.95 
DOUBLE  BUTT  MATTRESSES  NOW  24.95 
.RADIAL  LAP  SEAM  MATTRESSES  NOW  34.95 
|"KUSS"  LAP  SEAM  MATTRESSES  NOW  39.95 
j  FITTED  LINER  -  ALL  SIZES  NOW  6.95 

|  FOAM  PADS  -  ALL  SIZES  NOW  6.95 

|  THERMOSTATIC  HEATER  ui  approved  NOW  34.95 
|  guarantees'  arF  chFerfuiiy'se'rved  atW stork  7  rYou 

I  NEED  NOT  WAIT  WHILE  THE  ITEM  IS  RETURNED  TO  THE  MANU 
FACJUR|R._ _ _ 

SALE  j  SALE  HUNDREDS  OF  i  SALE 

1  BEAJ!i  EAGS 1  PILLOWS  |  CORDUROY 

§34  OZ.  NAUGAHYDE  ]  ZIPPERED  36"  x  46"!  BEAN  BAGS| 

l  25.00  !  17.95  1  30.00 

Biggest  Selection  in  N  Y  of 
UPHOLSTERED  BEDS  PLATFORMS  FUR  THROWS  ROUND  BEOS 
THE  WATERSHED  306  East  53  Street,  New  York,  N  Y 
(Tel.)  751-7166  MONDAY  THROUGH  SATURDAY  II  to  / 
BRING  THIS  AD  AND  GET  FREE  BONUS  WITH  ANY  PURCHASE 


The  sweater 
nobody  gave  you  (or 

Christmas. 

Up  to  25%  off. 


Maybe  the  sweater  you  didn't 
get  is  a  beautiful  Ecuadorian  wrap¬ 
around.  Or  a  Kangaroo  pullover 
with  a  hood,  also  from  Ecuador. 

Or  a  cardigan  with  one-of-a-kind 
patterns  like  stars  and  trees  and 
ducks  and  doves  and  beautiful 
geometric  fantasies. 

If  you're  a  girl,  be  sure  to  try 
one  of  our  new  Guatemalan  denim 
skirts.  Since  there's  noplace  else 
you'll  find-one. 

Many  of  our  wonderful  South 
American  sweaters  are  temporarily 
on  sale  and  you  can  thoughtfully 
give  yourself  one  for  as  much  as 
25%  off. 

Which  should  be  enough  to  warm 
you  up  in  more  ways  than  one. 


U A  fantasv 


*A  fantasy  of  hand-craftcd  designs  and  hammocks. 
1181  2nd  Ave.,  near  62nd  St.  (212)  838-3314. 


If  you’re  a  weak-willed  wine  lover; 
you  don’t  even  want  to  hear  about 
our  Cheaper  By  The  Dozen  Wine 
Sale,  let  alone  see  our  free  catalog. 

Sale  ends  March  15th. 

ACT/^Nn  Wines  &  Liquors.  Dept. B,1 2  Astor  PI.,N.Y.C. 
t\j I  You’ll  love  our  saving  spirit. 
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REFLECTIONS  OFTHE  TIMES 

'MAMHTTVX’s  finest  pub  mirror  store” 


Largest  selection  anywhere! 


JU  y 

mirrors 

Over  86  different  styles 
on  sale 

REG.  PRICE  SALfe  PRICE 

1.  Coca-Cola 

47"x  28” 

$145 

$72.50 

2.  Guinness 

37”x  25” 

#  $110 

$55.00 

3.  Anchor  Steambeer 

23”x  18" 

$60 

$3Q.OO 

4.  Hotel  de  Paris 

37”x  25” 

*  $110 

$55.00 

5.  Grants  Gin 

38”x  26” 

$110 

$55.00 

6.  Scotts  Greys  Whiskey 

47”x  28” 

$145 

$72.50 

7.  Rolls  Royce 

39”x  27” 

$165 

$82.50 

(exclusive  design  to  us  only) 


Many  automotive  mirrors —  specialty 


These  are  just  a  few  examples — Come  in  and 
Compare  prices  Mon-Sat  10  am  to  8  pm 

KEFLEITIONS  OF  THE  TIMES  I  OH  LEX.  1VE. 

CORNER  74  SI.  N.V.C.  212-744-6102 


3? NIKON  HOUSE 

*  ^  437  MADISON  AVENUE  AT  50th  STREE  T  NEW  YORK  '0022 
Op«h  to  AM  to  6  PM  Monday  through  Fhdfcy  , 


THE  WORLD  NEVER  QUITE  LOOKS  THE  SAME, 
AFTER  YOU’VE  BEEN  TO  NIKON  HOUSE! 


You  can  see  the  wortd  through  a  different 
set  of  eyes  at  Nikon  House  Eyes  like  the  180  Fish-Eye 
lens  used  for  this  picture  of  the  42nd  St  Library 
The  technical  experts  at  Nikon  House  would  like  to  show  you  a. 
Fi$h-Eye  view  of  the  world  Or  other  visions  seen  through  the 
fascinating  Nikon  Camera  System.  They  won  t  sell  you  anything 
but  they  11  gladly  answer  your  questions  about  photography 
Be  sure  to^ee  this  month  s  exhibit  *f  prints  m  the  gallery 
Ana  sign  up  for  the  free  photography  seminars 


AMERICAN  INDIAN  and 
ESKIMO  ARTS  and  CRAFTS 


2 28  W.  4th  3tr««f'962-320O 
TiMt—Thur,  Sat  12-7 
Frt.  12-9  a.  Sun.  A  Men. 

ESKIMO  Prints  ft  Sculpture 
Navaho.  Zuni,  Hopi 
Jewelry  &  Pottery 

nmRon 

GRLLERIES,  IRC. 


OUR  F0Al!n^5^T?^TTTAfnrNV0NE  ELSE’S 

AND 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  LESS  THAN  ANYONE  ELSE  S 


EE 


j£y,} 


JUi 


FACTORY  HOURS  MON.  SAT.  10  am  6  pm 

821  Broadway  (12th  St.)  2nd  Floor 

(Oop  Strand  Book  Store) 

or  Dial:  475-3921 


FADED  DENIM 
TAPESTRY  SHIRTS 

ALL  SIZES,  ANTIQUE  FABRICS 
Hand  Made,  Each  One  Unique 

Hand  Knitted 

ECUADOREAN 
SWEATERS 
ON  SALE 

INMO^ 

TRADING  COMPANY 

88  Christopher  St.  •(212  )  989-44 88 
(Nr.  Sheridan  Sq.  Bet  7  Av.  &  Bleecker) 


Tales  of  Israel 

Continued  from  preceding  page 

other,  I  could  not  hear  traffic  50  feet 
away.  Residential  neighborhoods 
are  quiet  and  smog-free.  Business 
streets  noisy  and  polluted  by  diesel 
trucks  and  cars.  (Gas:  $2  per  gal¬ 
lon.) 

Israelis,  many  of  them  anyway, 
are  obsessed  with  idea  of  high-rise 
condominiums,  so-called  “planned” 
developments  like  Ramat  Aviv,  an 
incredibly  ugly  suburb  of  Tel  Aviv  to 
the  north.  Up  there,  residents  point 
with  pride  to  the  soon-to-be-built- 
upon  site  of  a  “shopping  center.”  No 
neighborhood  shops,  no  feel  of  com¬ 
munity,  very  much  like  living  in 
Lefrak  City. 

FR1.  29  NOV.  74— Economy  in 


- - - Z - - - - 

ment  pissing  and  moaning  gt 
other  with  all  the  venom  and  sfe 
the  U.S.  Democratic  party.  Tryt 
give  you  a  feel  for  how  really  | 
nificant  those  political  battles 
here,  in  face  of  the  larger  iss* 
Israel’s  survival,  would  be  like 
ing  about  the  fratricidal  vva; 
inside  the  VID  for  some  small- 
newspaper  in  Kansas.  You  hai 
see  it  to  believe  it,  and  even  | 
rational  judgment  must  be  cons 
ly  suspended  in  order  to  make 
sense  at  all  of  the  whole  busine 
The  one  thing  most  Israelis  ^ 
on  is  the  idea  that  there  wi] 
another  war,  next  spring,  next  i 
mer,  who  knows?  Pessimism  t 
to  run  deep  in  a  country  with  its  j 
permanently  against  the  wet 
the  Mediterranean.  Fewer  and  f{ 


‘The  national  attitude  seems 
to  be :  enjoy  whatever  you 
can ,  hope  there  is  no  war, 
but  be  ready  when  it  comes.’ 


Israel  is  about  three  times  as  bad  off 
as  the  U.S,A.,  because  Israel  is 
under  about  three  times  as  much 
pressure.  Defense  budget  in  Israel, 
outrageous,  is  a  real  need,  unlike 
Gerald  Ford’s  $100  billion  flush-job 
of  a  defense  budget  in  U.S.A.  Short¬ 
ness  of  oil  hits  Israel  about  three 
times  as  hard  as  it  does  us,  thus  gas 
is  more  than  three  times  as  expen¬ 
sive.  And  European  nations,  afraid 
of  Arab  “oil  diplomacy”  are  refusing 
or  limiting  trade  with  Israel  in  in¬ 
creasing  numbers. 

Yet  state  of  economy  does  not 
seem  to  rile  Israelis.  In  fact,  I  would 
say  uptightness  about  the  collapse  of 
the  U.S.A.  economy  among  Ameri¬ 
cans  is  much  heavier  than  Israeli 
worry  about  their  economy.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  this:  Israelis 
are  schooled  in  hardship.  They  ac¬ 
cept  need  for  strong  defense.  They 
know  that  sooner  or  later  another 
Mideast  war  will  break  out,  and  then 
things  will  be  even  worse.  The  na¬ 
tional  attitude  seems  to  be  to  go 
along  with  things  as  they  are  now, 
enjoy  whatever  you  can,  hope  there 
is  no  war,  but  be  ready  when  it 
comes. 

The  difference  between  Israel  and 
U.S.A.  is  that  in  U.S.A.  we  lack  the 
centrality  of  focus  Israel  has;  on  its 
own  security,  the  need  to  oppose 
Arab  threat  coming  from  three 
sides.  People  are  not  depressed  in 
Israel,  like  many  are  in  the  States. 
The  Israeli  nationalism,  in  which 
there  are  fissures  and  even  fractures 
from  time  to  time,  is  still  so  strong 
it’s  not  to  be  believed.  Quite  a  shock, 
coming  from  a  country  where  for 
almost  10  years,  many  Americans 
have  disliked,  even  hated  their  own 
country,  for  Vietnam,  for  Nixon  and 
Johnson,  for  Watergate,  for  dozens 
of  reasons.  In  Israel  there  is  no 
national  masochism.  They  can  fight 
with  each  other  without  that  terrible 
instinct  Americans  have  for  self-de¬ 
struction. 

This  is  very  difficult  to  write 
about.  Here  I  am  in  a  country  that 
lives  under  a  permanent  full-court 
press,  a  country  that  hangs  so  tough 
in  the  face  of  the  ugly  odds  against 
her  that  one  cannot  help  but  fall  in 
love  with  her  immediately  upon  ar¬ 
rival.  Yet  every  day  in  Israeli  news¬ 
papers  one  reads  a  dozen  articles 
about  political  factions  w/in  govern- 


hopes  are  held  out  for  the  “step 
step”  negotiating  process  favored 
Dr.  K.  Egypt  seems  to  be  puli 
back  from  its  earlier  stand  in  fa 
of  Dr.  K’s  process,  and  now  is  a 
favoringtheRussian  return-it-to-G 
eva-and-wrap-it-all-up-at-once 
proach.  Syria,  of  course,  has 
ducks  lined  up  along  the  Golan  an 
not  discouraged  by  her  own  ecoix 
ic  situation,  would  just  as  soon  si 
it  out.  Jordan’s  King  Hussein,  l< 
seen  as  Israel’s  friendliest  Ai 
neighbor,  has  pretty  much  lostc 
trol  of  the  political  situation  in 
country,  what  with  the  rise  of  Yj 
Arafat  and  the  PLO  as  a  “le$ 
mate”  voice  of  the  Palestinians. 

But  even  the  bearded  rat  has 
problems.  There  are  so  many  sp 
among  Arab  terrorist  organizatic 
that  the  threat  they’ll  chew  ea 
other  up  and  nearly  disappear  fn 
the  face  of  the  Middle  East  is  alwi 
there.  We’ve  got  a  “fluid”  situati 
here  between  the  Jordan  River  am 
the  Med.,  as  4he  saying  goes 
foreign  correspondency  circles, 
you’re  bored  or  upset  by  what 
happening  today,  just  sit  tight.  In 
few  hours  the  ‘whole  enchilada  w 
take  a  turn  for  the  (pick  one)  wc 
se/better/middle/none-of-the-abwi 

JERUSALEM— Shlomo,  the  driver 
takes  me  to  the  Old  0? 
midweek.  The  drive  there  is  bean 
ful,  we  go  along  the  Old  Road,  twi 
ing  and  turning  through  the  count 
the  Israelis  have  fought  for  twice: 
the  War  for  Independence,  II 
when  they  gained  a  piece  of 
salem,  but  lost  the  Old  City,  and 
the  1967  War,  when  they  rolled  qi 
the  old  Israel/Jordan  boundary 
the  other  side  of  the  Ayalon  Valk 
and  retook  the  whole  city. 

The  Old  Road,  much  of  which? 
in  Jordanian  hands,  illustrates^ 
fectly  a  key  difference  betW 
Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors,  font 
li-held  territory  in  the  rocky  ft 
between  Tel  Aviv  and  Jerusalem# 
all  been  reforested,  and  every  4 
ceivablf*  square  inch  of  arable  \m 
cultivated.  Old  Roman  terraced  $ 
sides  have  been  restored,  the  rod 
ledge  terraces  in  perfect  shapj 
planted  with  tomatoes,  vineya^ 
anything  that  will  grow  in  the  m 
climate  east  of  Tel  Aviv.  Just  onD 
other  side  of  the  road,  what  ij 
Continued  on  nextp | 
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rdanian  territory,  is  still  pock- 
iarked  and  ravaged*  by  war,  un- 
►uched  since  1948r  The  contrast  is 
tbsolute,  stark,  moving.  They  say 
rael  is  a  country  of  contrasts,  and 
it’s  true,  but  the  most  profound  I’ve 
feeen  have  been  along  what  were  the 
pre-’67  War  boundaries. 

I  The  Old  City  of  Jerusalem,  you  can 
•ead  about  it  all  you  want,  buy 
ational  Geographic  picture  books, 
atch  documentary  films,  but  not 
intil  you  wander  its  ancient  streets 
:an  you  experience  the  amazement 
of  living  history.  Shlomo,  who  speaks 
fluent  Arabic,  was  born  and  raised 
there,  lived  within  its  walls  until  he 
was  17,  knows  everybody.  He  takes 
me  through  the  narrow  alleyways 
and  streets,  and  everywhere  you  can 
smell  - the  rich  mix  of  the  Middle 

Et:  roasting  nuts,  spices,  char¬ 
ed  shish  kebab.  Turkish  coffee, 
h  mint,  donkey-dung,  burning 
Itobacco  and  hashish,  putrid  Bedouin 
[  body  odor.  The  only  stench  missing 
f  is  that  of  the  open  sewer,  for  the 
t  Israelis  have  recently  installed  a 
[  whole  new  water  and  sewage  system 
I  in  the  Old  City,  thus  depriving  the 
I  visitor  of  a  bit  of  the  old  flavor. 
[  Everywhere  there  are  hustles  going 
(£n,  for  in  the  Arab  and  Christian 
[quarters,  everyone  is  a  hustler,  a  con 
f  artist  of -some  sort. 

Then  you  cross  an  imaginary 
f  boundary  and  you’re  in  the  old  Jew- 
[  ish  quarter,  and  there  are  no  hustles, 
[  for  there  are  no  people.  It  looks  like  a 
k  part  of  Dresden  after  World  War  II. 

1  Twenty-nine  synagogues  bombed, 
burned,  beaten  to  the  ground  after 
■  the  War  of  Independence.  Now  they 
are  all  being  rebuilt,  by  Arabs,  to  the 
precise  specifications  as  they  existed 
before. 

Here  and  there  are  excavations,  a 
Roman  bath  turned  up  only  10  feet 
deep  under  what  was  once  a  syna¬ 
gogue,  and  10  feet  deeper,  another 
city  from  another  century,  and  under 
that,  deeper  still,  catacombs  from 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years  be¬ 
fore  Christ.  Then  you  come  to  the 
I  edge  of  a  hill,  and  below  you  is  the 
f  Western  Wall,  the  Wailing  Wall,  and 
people  are  praying.  It  is  now  the  site 
of  still  more  excavations,  which  have 
plunged  13  gigantic  blocks  deeper 
into  the  ground.  Whole  caverns, 
rooms,  what  were  once  cities  are 
\  beginning  to  be  uncovered,  but  it  is 
^still  the  holiest  of  holy  places  for  .the 
Jews,  and  work  progresses  cautious¬ 
ly,  slowly  in  the  bright  Jerusalem 
sun. 

All  around  the  Old  City  little  kids 
run  around  dealing  hash,  dirty 
"peektures,”  a  “leetle  someting  spe¬ 
cial,  sir?”  But  as  Shlomo  says,  this 
has  been  going  on  for  centuries,  the 
same  hustles,  the  same  thriving 
street  culture  you  see  today. 

Only  now  the  Jews  are  in  com¬ 
mand,  and  the  Arab  mosques,  none 
of  them  have  been  bombed,  none 
touched  by  even  so  much  as  a  bullet. 
When  the  Israelis  retook  the  Old  City 
in  1967,  they  did  so  without  firing 
even  one  artillery  round.  They  took  it 
street  by  street,  building  by  building, 
with  infantry,  and  for  this  reason, 
they  lost  many  soldiers.  “Now  the 
I  streets  are  no  longer  stained  with 
~  blood,”  says  Shlcmo.  “And  we  all 
pray  for  peace.  No  one  wants  to  fight 
again  for  this  holy  place.”  Q 


Vinya1*  Rose  Table  Wine/©197S  Heublein.  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn 


Mystery  Theater  is  on  Monday  through  Friday  at  7:07  PM,  Saturday  and  Sunday  at  5:07  PM,  on  WO  R  AM  (710) 


As  remedies  go,  the  CBS  Radio  Mystery  Theater  may  not 
be  as  effective  as  holding  your  breath  or  walking  around  with 
a  bag  over  your  head,  but  it's  a  lot  more  fun. 

Every  night  of  the  week.  Mystery  Theater  brings  you  tales  of 
suspense,  terror  and  intrigue.  It's  a  great  show,  but  that 
isn't  the  only  reason  we  want  you  to  listen  to  it. 

You  see,  we’re  the  importers  of  Vinya’Rose  wine,  and  we’re 
one  of  the  show's  sponsors.  As  you  might  suppose,  we 
want  people  to  know  about  Vinya. 

Vinya  is  light  and  crisp  ami  refreshing.  And  it's  available  in 
a  variety  of  sizes.  In  short,  it's  a  classic  Portuguese  Rosd. 

So  why  not  pick  up  some  Vinya  today,  and  keep  it  by  your  side 
during  tonight's  Mystery  Theater.  c 

who  to  thank.  , 


FANTASTIC  SALE 

Blouses,  Shirts,  Dresses,  Shoes, 
Skirts,  Vests 

AFGHAN  SHEEPSKIN  JACKETS 
$50.- $70. 

Fine  Quality  Apparei  in  all  sizes. 
Wholesale  Inquiries  Invited. 

(HOR BAZAAR 

SOI  Lexington  (62nd)  838-2581 
Open  6  days,  10  to  10 


ELLMAN  LEATHER  CO. 
TIFFANY  STYLE  •  EXACT  RffllCAS 
NICKLE  OR  BRASS  PLATED 

BUCKLES 

1  to  11  2.00  EA.  •  12  to  144  1.75  EA. 
WRITE  TO  MAIL 
171  KenerethSt. 

HACKENSACK,  N.J.  NO  PHONE 


EVfRY  WEEKEND:  2-VITES,  3-D.1YS 
MT.  SHOW  ARE.4  0.\LY  $65 

EVERY  .SATURDAY  &  SIMMY 
1-DAY  TRIPS  m\  SI  1.95 

Belleayre,  Hunter,  Camelback 
Incl.  transp.,  instructions, 
wine-and-cheese  party 

BERT’S  SKI  SHOP 

181  Amsterdam  Ave.  (68-69  Sts.)  NYC 
(212)  595-0235  874-8186 


Turn  The  Establishment  Upside  Down 


The  Only  Black  Oriented 
Monopoly  Book  Shelf  Game 

Live  on  welfare.  Try  to  buy  in  a  white  suburb. 
Experience  the  ghetto.  Stay  loose  and  purchase 
slum  &  high  income  property.  Redistribute  the 
wealth  and  power.  Mix  money  ond  property 
with  Black-Power  politics  .  .  .  and,  of  course, 
Iuc^n-MI  of  this  .  .  .  and  more  ...  is  yours 
when  yOLTpAc^y  the  game. 

"BLACKS  AND  WHITES"  (The  Black-Monopoly).  Not 


available  in  any  retail  store. 

Send  check  or  money  order  (no  C.O.D.'s,  please)  S9.S5  complete  includes  fax  A 
handling  to: 


BOOK  &  GAME  LAND 

380  Lexington  Ave,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
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French 
clothes 
►riced 
%  lower 


You’ve  probably  never  thought 
about  dressing  French,  because  you 
never  thought  you  could  afford 
French  But  at  New  Couture,  we 
have  French  clothes  that  cost  the 
same  as  Amencan  clothes  .  .even 
though  they  don’t  look  the  same. 
Our  designs  are  fresher  Our  fabrics 
are  richer.  Our  workmanship  is 
superior.  And  for  an  American  man. 
that’s  exciting  news.  You’ll  pay  the 
same  But  you  won’t  look  the  same. 


ellias 

newCouture 


French  clothes  and  accessories 
for  men  and  women. 


lOWest  55  St.  New  York.  N  Y. 
10am  to  9pm  Monday 
through  Saturday 


From  France:  Water-blue  glaze 
on  brown  stone.  Gaze  deeply. 
Conjures  up  images  of  the  waters 
of  an  old  stone  well.  Beautiful.  And 
only  the  French  could  do  it:  a 
contrast  of  shimmering  blue  on 
natural  brown  stone.  (Oven-proof 
stoneware:  individual  casserole 
goes  into  the  oven  for  a  marvelous 
French  onion  soup).  See  them  at 
the  Well  Tempered  Kitchen.  20  pcs: 
settings  for  4:  $79.65.  Mail  order 
add  $2.50.  plus  tax. 


The  Well 
Tempered 
Kitchen 


2080  Broadway  (cor.  72nd  St.) 

847  Lexington  Ave  (bet.  64  &  65  St.) 
B'way  store  open  Sun.  12*6 


iSifc  •  •  • 


|  Ike  (jiff  rfrfor 


m«f\eST(HC,  (MEETMIx  CAROS 
IMWUTtOGrtFtS 

3W  989 -WT 


STATE  SECRETS 


The  Invisible  Troopers  of  New  York 


BY  GEOFFREY  STOKES 

To  most  of  us,  the  words  “state 
trooper’’  conjure  up  images  of  the 
guys  in  funny  hats  who  give  out 
tickets  on  the  thruway.  To  Keith 
Ballou,  the  words  meant  something 
else  At  1:15  on  New  Year’s  after- 
nodh,  as  a  happy  crowd  gathered  in 
the  capitol  to  celebrate  Hugh  Carey’s 
inauguration,  Ballou  was  bleeding 
his  life  out  into  the  Albany  snow.  He 
had  been  shot  by  a  state  trooper. 

Except  for  Lieutenant  J.  F.  Tay¬ 
lor.  the  man  who  fired  the  fatal  shot, 
there  are  no  surviving  witnesses  to 
the  killing,  but  the  following  five 
facts  are  not  in  dispute: 

•  Ballou  was  driving  a  stolen 
car 

•  He  fled  after  Lieutenant  Taylor 
pulled  him  over 

•  He  was  black 

•  He  was  carrying  no  weapons, 
and 

•  He  was  shot  in  the  back. 

To  which  I  would  add  a  sixth :  the 
state  police  didn’t  give  a  fuck. 

They  did  not  suspend  Taylor.  They 
didn’t  even  bring  him  up  on  charges. 
Iastead,  within  36  hours  of  Ballou’s 
death,  Taylor’s  commanding  officer 
stated  that  a  “preliminary  investi¬ 
gation”  showed  that  “the  lieutenant 
was  justified  in  shooting  the  suspect 
in  view  of  the  circumstances.”  They 
refused  a  number  of  requests  to  meet 
with  the  moderate  leadership  (the 
Black  Ministers  Association  and  the 
local  NAACP)  of  the  Albany  Black 
community.  And  when  the  Albany 
County  Grand  Jury  (reasonably, 
given  the  recent  softening  of  the  law 
governing  police  use  of  “deadly 
physical  force”)  refused  to  indict 
Taylor,  the  state  police  position  was 
expressed  by  First  Deputy  Superin- 
tendant  Robert  Quick:  “As  far  as 
we’re  concerned,  the  case  is 
closed.” 

Dr.  Harry  Hamilton,  who  heads 
the  local  branch  of  the  NAACP,  is 
sometimes  tempted  to  agree:  “The 
state  police  are  much  bigger  than 
Albany.  There’s  no  way  we  can  take 
them  on.”  Nevertheless,  he  has 
worked  with  local  legislators  and  the 
minority  legislative  caucus  to  keep 
the  case  alive,  and  when  Hugh  Carey 
told  a  news  conference  that  he  had 
demanded  a  report  on  the  incident 
and  was  preparing  to  make  his  own 
judgment  on  the  state  police  re¬ 
sponse,  Hamilton  felt  a  flicker  of 
optimism. 

But  the  problem  for  Hugh  Carey  is 
less  the  Ballou  incident  (which  is 
admittedly  unusual;  of  the  922 
times  troopers  fired  their  weapons 
during  1973,  919  shots  were  to  destroy 
wounded  animals)  than  the  state 
police  response  to  it.  They  are  a 
closed  and  inbred  group,  totally  in¬ 
sulated  from  the  concerns  of  the 
communities  they  serve,  and  quick 
to  close  ranks  to  protect  one  of  their 
own. 

This  insularity  might  be  tolerable 
if  they  were  still  a  relatively  small 
group  of  horse  soldiers  carrying  ru¬ 
dimentary  law,  and  order  to  the 
state’s  rural  frontiers.  But  they  are 
not.  They  are  an  awesomely- 
equipped  and  highly  sophisticated 
police  force.  And  they  are  every¬ 
where. 


‘  “ We’re  like  an  iceberg 
said  a  state  police  official. 
“We’re  the  hub  of  all  police 
communication  in  the  state.”  ’ 
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they  arrested  one.  And  the  oi 

whelming  majority  of  even 

newest  recruits  are  small-t< 
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whites:  18  of  the  4137  troopers; 

Black.  Even  Alabama  has  more. 

The  state  police  have  come  to 

Above  the  din:  State  police  in  their  Trade  Center  office 


“We’re  like  an  iceberg,”  said  Dep¬ 
uty  Superintendant  Warren  Surdam. 
“We’re  the  hub  of  all  police  com¬ 
munication  in  the  state.”  But  in 
addition  to  the  computerized  sys¬ 
tems  which  have  been  making  civil 
libertarians  nervous  for  years,  the 
state  police  maintain  a  large,  invisi¬ 
ble  undercover  force.  More  than  650 
plain  clothes  operatives  arfc  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  state’s  urban  centers, 
including  a  force  which  operates 
from  the  52nd  floor  of  the  World 
Trade  Center.  Using  their  compu¬ 
terized  ties  to  the  FBI,  these  men 
perform  highly  detailed  background 
checks  of  “prospective  appointees” 
(remember  the  FBI  check  of  CBS’s 
Daniel  Schorr)  for  the  governor, 
routinely  keeping  copies  for  them¬ 
selves.  Finally,  they  have  the  best 
electronic  surveillance  equipment 
money  can  buy,  and  they  have  been 
known  to  use  it  in  interesting  ways. 

According  to  court  papers  filed  by 
former  state  police  finance  director 
Frederick  Butler,  state  policemen 
armed  with  elaborate  surveillance 
devices  accompanied  Nelson  Rock¬ 
efeller  to  the  1968  Republican  con¬ 
vention  in  Miami.  Rockefeller  sub¬ 
sequently  defended  their  presence 
through  a  spokesman,  saying  that  it 
was  for  “routine  security,  and  the 
(electronic)  sweep  was  made  defen¬ 
sively.”  \ 

Though  the  state  police  were  un- 
questioningly  loyal  to  Rockefeller 
(he  purchased  their  loyalty  by  tri¬ 
pling  their  size  and  quintupling  their 
budget  during  his  gubernatorial  ca¬ 
reer),  they  maintain  a  reputation  as 
an  autonomous  “non-political” 
agency.  Even  New  York  City  police, 
who  remain  jealous  guardians  of 
their  own  reputation,  speak  of  the 
state  cops  with  real  respect:  “They 
are,”  said  one  detective,  “the  best.” 

Or  as  Sol  Greenberg,  the  Albany 
County  DA  who  failed  to  get  an 
indictment  in  the  Ballou  incident  put 
it:  “They  are  probably  one  of  the 
finest  police  forces  in  the 
world  ...  by  reputation.”  But  that 
reputation  was  made  a  long  time 


ago,  when  they  may  indeed  have 
been  one  of  the  finest.  They  aren’t 
any  longer. 

From  a  combination  of  influ¬ 
ences— internal  bureaucratic  mo¬ 
mentum,  a  closed  promotion  system, 
Rocky’s  desire  for  his  very  own 
police,  the  gradual  urbanization  of 
territories  they  once  patrolled  as 
their  own— they  have  become  a  dan¬ 
gerous  anachronism.  They  are  rural 
horse  police  dropped  into  the  middle 
of  a  confusing,  urban  world  they 
never  made— and  which  many  of 
them  hate.  Though  their  role  ex¬ 
panded  dramatically  during  the 
Rockefeller  years,  their  leadership 
structure  remained  static.  Every 
one  of  their  top  officers  is  a  former 
trooper— a  veteran  of  the  time  when 
troopers  worked  24-hour  shifts  in 
isolated  barracks.  “There’s  noth¬ 
ing,”  said  Surdam,  “like  a  24-hour 
relationship.” 

And  indeed  there  isn’t.  But  there 
comes  a  time  when  camaraderie 
becomes  closed-mindedness.  The 
“success”  of  the  state  police’s  Rock¬ 
efeller-inspired  war  on  drugs  is  but 
one  example.  In  February  of  1968, 
Rockefeller  announced  that  “effec¬ 
tive  immediately,  the  state  police 
will  undertake  a  major  effort  in 
investigation  of  criminal  trafficking 
in  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs.” 
Spurred  by  the  former  governor, 
their  drug-related  arrests  rose  from 
858  in  1967  to  nearly  10,000  in  1973. 
The  bulk  of  those  arrests— and  con¬ 
victions,  since  they  came  before 
rural  judges  and  juries— were  for 
marijuana. 

The  “museum”  in  the  state  police 
academy  looks  like  a  terminal  1960s 
headshop.  Arranged  in  neat  rows  so 
that  trainees  can  see  what  dangerous 
drug  paraphernalia  look  like  are 
scores  of  different  brands  of  rolling 
papers  and  100-odd  hash  pipes. 

The  relentless  ruralism  symbo¬ 
lized  by  the  academy’s  still  display¬ 
ing  rolling  papers  permeates  the 
state  police  in  dozens  of  ways,  but 
none  is  more  serious  than  their  atti¬ 
tude  toward  blacks  and  other  min¬ 


orities.  The  thinly-veiled  contei 
with  which  their  top  brass  trea 
the  Albany  community’s  cone 
about  the  Ballou  incident  is 
example,  but  the  attitude  fill 
through  the  entire  force.  Accorc 
to  one  longtime  member  of  the  fos 
many  older  troopers  had  ne 
talked  to  a  Black  until  the  first  ti 


their  racial  imbalance  as  a  probli 
mostly  because  they  want  m 
black  undercover  workers  (all 
blacks  are  currently  assigned  tot] 
division),  but  also  because  they  ^ 
been  under  some  pressure  from 
federal  EEOC.  Yet  their  respa 
has  been  narrow  indeed.  They  fc 
hired  a  Black,  Dave  Harris,  as  ‘1  \ 
pervisor  of  Minority  Group  Emp) 
ment  Programs,”  but  his  ba 
ground  as  a  captain  in  the  stal 
correction  department  is  more  cc 
fortable  for  the  state  police  bn 
than  it  is  for  the  urban  blacks  th  ^ 
are  ostensibly  seeking  to  recruit 

Still,  Dave  Harris  is  proud  of 
work  he’s  done;  as  a  result  of 
efforts,  more  than  1500  Blacks  ti 
the  last  test.  More  than  99  per  c 
failed  it.  Harris  admits  that  thel 
was  culturally  biased,  but  defends 
“We  did  not  have  time  to  creati 
new  test  instrument,  but  we  wort 
to  eliminate  the  more  obvious  bias 
Questions  like  kWho  is  the  U.N.  A 
bassador?’  were  dropped.”  Thep 
pie  in  the  state’s  civil  service  cc 
mission  remember  it  a  lit 
differently. 

“That’s  our  job, ’’said  one.  “We 
had  a  lot  of  experience  develop 
job-related  tests,  but  the  state  pol 
wouldn’t  let  us  near  this  one.  I  dfl 
know  if  they  were  angling  for  tl 
federal  grant  (which  they  recenttfrr 
received  to  review  their  tests), 
they  sure  didn’t  want  this  one 
work.”  Another  man  confirmed  tl 
it  was  unusual— and  perhaps  il 
gal— for  an  agency  to  control  its  o' 
tests:  “ Everything  about  them 
unusual.” 

Among  the  more  unusual  police 
which  Carey  might  look  into  are  C 


state  police  rules  on  weaponry, 
though  troopers  have  recently  be 
armed  with  .357  Magnums  (“It 
just  a  technological  upgrading,” 
Surdam.  “It’s  a  heavier  grain  bull 
penetrates  better.”),  they  ares 
forbidden  to  fire  warning  shots  J 
because  their  weapons  are  officii 
“defensive,”  when  they  shoot,  tl 
shoot  to  kill.  As  Surdam  put 
smiling  pleasantly  at  me  with 
mouth,  “If  I  were  going  to  usei 
weapon  on  you,  for  instance, 
wouldn’t  just  shoot  the  pen  out 
your  hand.”  If  those  rules  had 
existed,  Keith  Ballou  might  be  ali 
But  if  Carey  really  wants  to  efl 
control  over  Rocky’s  secret  polk 
he  will  have  to  figure  out  e$ 
*ly  what  he  wants  his  state  policed 
ours,  to  do.  And  then  he  must  ms 
them  do  it.  He  could  start,  in 
days  of  austerity,  by  taking  a 
look  at  his  own  budget  recommi 
tion.  It  calls  for  100  more  undei 
state  police. 
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RUNNIN’  SCARED 

BY  MARY  PEROT  NICHOLS 

“Love  and  affection”  for  Nelson  Rockefeller  was  the  Salute  given 
to  our  new  Veep  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  last  Thursday  night.  Thousands 
of  Republicans— as  well  as  a  few  renegade  Democrats  like  Jerry 
Finkelstein  (father  of  the  famous  Andrew  Stein)— coughed  up  $175  or 
more  for  the  event.  Why?  To  pay  off  Malcolm  Wilson’s  campaign  debt 
and  let  the  homefolks  know  that  Nelson  was  not  loosening  his  grip  on 
the  state  Republican  party— in  case  he  needs  it  in  1976. 

But  as  I  moved  along  the  floor  and  talked  to  some  of  the  big 
businessmen  in  attendance,  and  listened  to  the  applause— which  was 
hardly  tub-thumping— I  got  the  impression  that  a  lot  of  people  were 
there  not  because  they  wanted  to  be,  but  because,  given  Rockefeller 
power  in  the  business  world,  they  were  afraid  not  to  be. 

‘ Rocky’s  dinner  left  me 
wondering  whether  it’s 
Nelson  or  Jerry  who  lacks 
the' capacity  to  walk  and 
chew  gum  at  the  same  time 

At  one  point,  when  Rockefeller  waxed  patronizingly  effusive  over’ 
the  depth  and  reach  of  Gerald  Ford’s  mind  (the  President  also 
attended)— “to  observe  the  brilliance  ...  his  capacity  for  conceptual 
thinking  .  .  .  has  been  for  me  a  tremendous  experience  ...”  and  on~ 
and  on— one  president  of  a  major  corporation  called  out  in  disgust, 
‘‘You’re  overdoing  it,  kid!”  The  scene  left  me  wondering  whether  it’s 
Nelson  or  Jerry  who  lacks  the  capacity  to  walk  and  chew  gum  at  the 
same  time. 

Some  of  Nelson’s  capacity  for  “conceptual  thinking”  was  revealed 
that  very  night.  Before  the  top  Republicans  left  the  Waldorf  dais,  the 
twin  towers  of  the  World  Trade  Center,  known  to  their  detractors  as 
Nelson  and  David,  were  on  fire.  The  Daily  News  the  next  morning 
carried  the  headline,  “Fire  Ravages  Trade  Center,”  with  a  photo 
underneath  of  a  grinning  Nelson  Rockefeller  enthusiastically. 

One  of  the  more  nauseating  moments  of  the  evening  was  Ford’s, 
'  announcement  that  he  was  appointing  Rocky,  head  of  his  Domestic} 
Council.  Donald  Elliott,  former  City  Planning  Commission  Chairmaa 
and  Democratic  congressional  aspirant  from  Brooklyn  Heights,  to  his 
feet  clapping  and  cheering.  Elliott  lost  last  year’s  Democratic  primary 
and  it’s  a  good  thing,  too.  There  are  enough  Rockefeller  Democrats- 

There  is  a  therapeutic  effect  for  me  in  attending  these  Republican 
fat-cat  affairs,  however.  As  H.  L.  Mencken  once  said  when  asked  why 
he  liked  Jews  so  much,  “It’s  because  ‘I  hate  Christians.”  Well,  those 
Republican  dinners  make  me  feel  a  little  better  about  being  a  Demo¬ 
crat. 

In  one  of  the  more  astonishing  attacks  on  an  alleged  “good 
government”  group  since  the  19th  century— when  that  was  the 
fashion— Republican  Assembly  Minority  Leader  Perry  Duryea  stood 
on  the  assembly  floor  last  week  shouting,  “Two-hundred  million  people 
in  this  nation  are  going  to  know  that  Common  Cause  hired  a  pimp  to 
represent  them  in  New  York  State!”  Whether  or  not  Common  Cause 
lobbyist  A1  Podell  was  a  pimp  is  still  unclear.  Such  activities  allegedly 
occurred  when  he  worked  for  a  predecessor  “good  government” 
group,  the  Citizens  Union,  and  he  was  instantly  fired  by  Common 
•J  Cause  after  a  story  appeared  in  the  Knickerbocker  News  last 
Wednesday  citing  Podell’s  use  of  girls  to  influence  state  legislators. 
Later  the  state  assembly  voted  134  to  1  to  “disapprove  him.” 

/ 

The  question  still  remains  as  to  why  Common  Cause,  which 
;  c  announced  early  this  year  that  it  was  making  New  York  State  its 
number  one  target  for  1975,  hired  Podell  knowing,  as  it  did,  that  he  had 
been  fired  for  indiscreet  behavior  the  previous  year? 

Gary  Sperling,  executive  director  of  the  Citizens  Union  told  me  last 
week  that  Cynthia  Lefferts,  state  executive  director  of  Common  Cause 
(and  an  extremely  experienced  former  Rockefeller  politico),  had 
checked  on  Podell  with  Citizens  Union  before  hiring  him.  Says 
q  Lefferts,  “I  knew  he  (Podell)  was  let  go  (by  CU)  after  the  ses¬ 
sion  .  .  .  they  gave  me  a  very  careful  rundown  on  him  and  his  goo3 
points.”  She  noted  that  Podell  was  also  interviewed  in  Washington  by 
former  Common  Cause  national  director  Jack  Conway  and  that  at  the 
time  they  had  concluded  he  would  make  a  very  good  lobbyist  for 
Common  Cause.  What  about  his  reputation  for  “dirty  tricks”?  I  asked. 
“At  the  time  1  hired  him,  I  didn’t  know  he  had  a  reputation  for  ‘dirty 
tricks,’  ”  declared  Miss  Lefferts,  adding,  “although  1  knew  people  who 
didn't  like  his  style.  In  very  clear  words,  we  made  a  mistake.”  (H 


Our  Annual 
Good  Stuff  Sale. 


Our  good  stuff  sale  is  always  popular  because  this  is  one 
time  we  reduce  prices  on  our  most  popular  items,  not  only 
the  slow  moving  ones  we  want  to  get  rid  of  like  some  other 
stores.  And  this  year  we’ve  been  able  to  make  some  very 
special  purchases  that  will  also  be  on  sale.  Not  everything 

is  on  sale  but  every  sale 
item  is  reduced  either  25% 
or  50%.  No  meager  mark- 
downs  at  this  sale.  And  there 
are  reductions  in  every  area: 
flatware,  holloware,  dinner- 
ware,  glass¬ 
ware,  cook¬ 
ware,  artware, 

_  planters, 

wood,  pottery,  plastics.  Items  we’ve  collected  from  all  over 
the  country  and  just  about  all  over  the  world.  If  you’ve 
never  been  to  the  Barn,  now’s  your  chance  to  find  out 
where  the  values  are  on  some  of  the  nicest  things  for  your 
home.  And  what’s  wrong  with  paying  low  prices  for 
beautiful  things? 

N.Y.  Stores  open  Sunday  12-6  P.M.  Free  parking,  Main,  Store. 


dpui/iai  puiuiaocd  mm  win  aioi 

25%  and 
50%  off. 

Last  5  days 


THE  POTTERY 


Main  Store  231  10th  Av  (23rd  &  24th) 
East  Side  227  E  60th  St  (2nd  &  3rd) 
Uptown  1292  Lex  Av  &  87th  St 
Village  49  Greenwich  Av  (6th  &  7th) 
Stamford  1205  High  Ridge  Road 
The  Mall  at  Short  Hills  N  J 
Princeton  Junction  Routes  27  &  518 
California  Westwood.  Sherman  Oaks  & 
Del  Amo  Fashion  Sq 


the  village  VOICE  February  24.  1975 


the  milage  VOICE  February  24,  1975 
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PRESS  CLIPS _  I 

BY  ALEXANDER  COCKBURN 


Country  of  the  Month 

Country  of  the  month  is  indubitably  Oman.  I  refer  to  the 
territory  on  the  south  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Ever  since 
the  visit  of  Sultan  Qabus  to  Washington  at  the  start  of  this 
month,  the  sultanate  has  been  creeping  up  the  news 
columns,  displacing  Cyprus,  nudging  aside  the  Kurds,  even 
daring  to  engage  with  the  copious  flow  of  copy  from 
strife-tom  Ethiopia.  Ethiopian  news  is  of  course  strictly  for 
addicts.  I  have  long  ceased  to  comprehend  what  is  going  on 
there,  despite  the  positively  gigantic  reports  from  the 
valiant  David  Ottaway  which  constantly  appear  in  the 
Washington  Post. 

Oman  is  a  different  matter.  It  has  all  the  appurtenances 
of  a  news-rich  piece  of  real  estate.  It  is  “strategically  vital  ” 
in  the  sense  that  it  abuts  onto  the  straits  of  Hormuz,  through 
which  tankers  bearing  oil  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  are 
alleged  to  pass  every  14  minutes.  It  has  a  “long-festering” 
guerrilla  war  going  on  in  its  southern  province  of  Dhofar. 
And  now  it  is  fast  becoming  an  “American  toe-hold.”  By 
this  is  meant  the  fact  that  the  Americans  have  twisted  the 
arms  of  the  British  to  give  them  landing  rights  at  the 
Masirah  base,  thus  allowing  the  arrival  of  a  nice  new 
counter  on  the  war-game  boards. 

What  more  could  a  tiny  Sultanate  want? 

And  now  one  of  my  favorite  reporters,  Eric  Pace  of  the 
New  York  Times,  seems  to  have  taken  up  permanent 
residence  there,  deserting  the  rigors  of  Teheran  for  the 
merriment  of  Muscat.  Last  Monday  he  produced  a  very  fine 
lead:  “The  whispering  is  spreading  under  the  ceiling  fans 
in  Muscat  parlors  and  foreign  bankers  have  been  moving 
through  the  arcaded  ministries,  briefcases  in  hand.” 

Pace  reveals  that  this  whispering  has  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  Sultan  Qabus  is  finding  himself  short  of  cash.  Pace 
says  that  Qabus’s  penury  has  little  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
his  air  force  “has  dropped  free  bonbons  to  the  children  of 
his  realm.”  He  seems  to  think  that  bonbons  and  free 


outdoor  television  sets  are  of  less  significance  than  the 
sultan’s  grandiose  development  plans  and  military  expen¬ 
diture.  The  government  revenues  from  oil  in  1974  were 
about  one  billion,  of  which  the  sultan  took  “less  than  10  per 
cent,”  which  seems  very  reasonable  of  him. 

Presumably  the  most  important  fact  is  that  the  Omanis 
are  finding  it  difficult  to  sell  their  oil,  since  the  world  is  now 
awash  with  the  stuff.  Soon  it  will  dawn  on  everyone  that 
the  energy  crisis— in  the  short  term  at  least— simply  does 
not  exist.  Then  journalists  and  pundits  will  have  to  find 
something  else  to  write  about. 

But  in  the  meantime  let’s  celebrate  the  arrival  of  Oman 
to  full  journalistic  nationhood.  Connoisseurs  have  been 
hoping  against  hope  for  this  event  since  1966  when  the 
Peoples’  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  got 
going.  Nine  long  years  later,  hopes  have  come  to  fruition. 
Nineteen  seventy-five  will  be  the  year  of  Oman,  with  the 
added  bonus  for  itinerant  journalists  that  the  sultanate  is 
hard  to  get  to,  even  harder— to  judge  from  Pace’s  tenure— 
to  leave.  Finally  Richard  Helms,  who  recently  visited  it, 
has  pronounced  it  among  the  more  wonderful  places  on 
earth. 

The  Story  of  K 

I  cannot  understand  the  rumors  about  Henry  Kissinger 
having  a  contract  in  his  pocket  to  become  president  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Does  he  really  want  to  go  there  one 
day?  Does  the  university  really  want  to  have  him? 

Meanwhile,  just  before  his  Middle  Eastern  jaunt,  K  was 
screaming  with  rage  about  the  leaks  from  the  CIA.  If  that 
damned  agency  had  kept  its  mouth  shut  about  Chile,  he 
snarled  at  one  visitor,  we  could  have  the  streets  of  Lisbon 
filled  with  agents  today.  This  is  an  encouraging  story. 

On  the  subject  of  K,  what  are  we  to  think  of  William 
Safire  using  his  column  in  the  New  York  Times  to  draw 
attention  to  his  article  in  Harper’s  magazine?  Safire 


announced  that  he  was  breaching  rules  of  “deep  back¬ 
ground”  to  show  that  K  had  told  people  that  Ford  had  better 
eye-to-eye  contact  with  Brezhnev  than  poor  old  P  did.  This 
may  well  be  true,  though  it  presumably  depended  on  what 
time  of  day  the  meetings  took  place.  Just  like  his  former 
friend  Willy  Brandt,  Brezhnev  likes  to  drink,  which  may 
have  had  more  to  do  with  his  recent  rest  cure  than  all  those 
stories  about  cancer. 

A  Responsible  Item 

I  know  that  the  mere  words  “Freedom  of  Information” 
are  designed  to  send  most  people  to  sleep,  but  I’m  afraid  we 
have  to  pause  to  celebrate  the  fact  that  this  week  17 
amendments  to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  go  into 
effect.  After  the  act  first  came  into  being  in  1966  its 
intentions  were  thwarted  by  government  agencies  which 
used  loopholes  to  keep  information  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
public.  - 

The  amendments  may  change  this  clench-toothed 
bureaucratic  inertia.  Assume  that  you  know  that  Laurance 
Rockefeller,  to  take  a  hypothetical  example,  made  a 
deposition  to  the  SEC,  in  connection  with  United  Nuclear’s 
takeover  of  Sabre-Pinon  in  the  early  1960s.  Previously  you 
could  not  have  obtained  the  deposition  unless  it  had  been 
introduced  into  some  public  record.  Now  the  exemptions 
are  much  tighter,  and  unless  enforcement  proceedings  are 
pending,  or  your  possession  of  the  document  would  preju¬ 
dice  someone’s  right  to  a  fair  trial,  or  invades  the  privacy  of 
an  individual,  or  discloses  a  confidential' informant  or 
investigative  techniques  (e.  g.,  wiretaps)  or  breaches 
national  security,  the  deposition  will  be  yours. 

It  is  still  very  unclear  what  will  happen  under  the 
amended  act.  The  agencies  were  supposed  to  produce 
guidelines,  but  so  far  most  of  them  have  come  up  with 
nothing.  An  official  of  one  agency  has  remarked  that  if  100 
people  request  files  from  the  FBI,  that  agency’s  Freedom  of *- 
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Information  Unit  will  become  log-jammed.  At  present  the 
unit  has  five  lawyers,  eight  researchers,  and  five  clerical 
workers.  It  has  asked  for  11  more  staff. 

But  even  with  this  skimpy  staff,  the  FBI,  like  other 
agencies,  is  legally  obliged  to  respond  to  your  request 
within  10  days,  with  20  more  days  to  decide  on  appeals  if  the 
information  is  denied. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind  you  can  ask  the  FBI  for  your 
file,  so  long  as  you  supply  $5  and  a  set  of  your  fingerprints. 
Of  course,  the  trick  beyond  such  a  simple  demand  is  to 
know  exactly  what  to  ask  for,  and  how  can  you  ask  for  it 
until  you  have  found  it  and  therefore  know  what  it  is?  At  the 
moment  agencies  like  the  SEC  are  quailing  at  the  thought  of 
the  bureaucratic  and  courtroom  hassles  that  may  follow  the 
passing  of  the  amended  act  and  may  be  inclined  to  cough  up 
information  without  too  much  fuss. 

Another  agency  official  has  sourly  remarked  that  the 
main  users  of  the  old  act  were  not  fearless  libertarians  but 
corporations  getting  inside  dope  on  other  corporations. 
“They  may  find  that  the  amended  act  goes  a  lot  too  far  for 
them,”  he  added  sourly.  ‘‘Then  they’ll  try  to  get  rid  of  it.’* 
In  the  meantime  gather  the  files  as  quickly  as  you  can, 
before  things  sort  themselves  out. 

Simile  of  the  Week 

•‘For  those  of  us  with  intellectual  pretenses,  rock  ’n’  roll 
was  like  masturbation:  .exciting,  but  shameful.”  (Jeff 
Greenfield  on  the  Beatles  in  the  New  York  Times  Maga¬ 
zine.)  I  don’t  want  to  knock  self-abuse,  but  it’s  high  time 
this  practice  went  back  into  the  closet  where  it  belongs. 
Why  can’t  writers  find  some  other  habit  to  compare 
to? 

"Rhino  Rape,’  Surmises  Source 

A  word  about  the  rhino  situation.  I  have  done  my  best  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  it  but  facts  are  still  hard  to  come  by. 


You  may  have  missed  the  only  mention  of  the  tragedy  I 
could  find  in  the  American  press,  a  snippet  from  UPI  in  the 
Washington  Post  for  January  25.  The  dispatch,  under  the 
Myrtle  had  still  been  alive  when  they  found  her  early  on  the 


morning  of  the  23rd.  They  conceded  that  “rhinos  mate  with 
difficulty,  after  protracted  courting.”  However,  after  per¬ 
sistent  interrogation  vital  details  emerged. 

It  appears  that  Mulunda  and  Myrtle  were  not  alone  on 
the  fatal  night.  In  fact  they  shared  their  enclosure  with  no 
less  than  23  other  white  rhinos.  The  Whipsnade  source 
added  significantly  that  eight  of  these  other  rhinos  were 
female.  Insisting  that  he  would  go  no  further  than  “mere 
speculation,”  the  source  opined  that  Myrtle  may  have  been 
attacked  by  one  or  more  of  the  younger  rhinos,  that  old 
Mulunda  had  tried  to  horn  his  way  in,  as  it  were,  in  a  rescue 
head  “Rhinos  Die  Mating”  was  curt.  “A  postmortem  has 
suggested  that  the  deaths  of  two  rhinoceroses  at  the 
Whispnaae  Zoo  (outside  London)  may  have  been  caused  by 
an  attempt  at  mating.  Mulunda,  15,  the  male,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  and  Myrtle,  five,  the  female,  from  spinal 
injuries.  Each  weighed  more  than  two  tons.” 


The  item  seemed  somehow  symbolic  and  I  craved  to 
know  more.  Needless  to  say,  the  American  press  cloaked 
the  matter  in  silence  and  even  research  in  the  British 
papers  brought  few  rewards.  Trusted  agents  of  mine 
pressed  forward  with  enquiries  at  the  Whipsnade  Zoo.  At 
first  officials  there  were  tight-lipped,  merely  revealing  that 
bid,  but  that  his  brave  heart  had  finally  given  out.  Myrtle, 
vainly  struggl  ing  against  brutish  assault,  succumbed  in  the 
end  to  the  injuries  which  claimed  her  life. 

Pont  Time 

l^ast  week  I  was  bleating  about  the  scant  publicity  given 
in  the  New  York  Times  to  Charles  Colson’s  remarks  on  the 
“Today”  show  about  Henry  Kissinger  and  his  instability.  1 
said  that  I’d  had  to  trudge  out  and  buy  the  Washington  Post. 
A  reproachful  note  from  Warren  Hoge,  metropolitan  editor 
of  the  New  York  Post,  landed  speedily  on  my  desk  with  a 
clipping  revealing  clearly  enough  that  his  paper  had  done 
Colson  proud.  It  just  goes  to  show  how  careful  you  have  to 
lx?,  even  though  I’ve  become  cautious  about  mentioning  the 
Post  at  all,  given  the  writ,  or  threats  of  such,  from  Dorothy 
Schiff  that  often  attend  references  to  her  glorious  newspa¬ 
per. 

A  Brave  Man 

The  insolence  of  some  British  journalists  knows  no 
bounds.  In  the  course  of  an  interview  with  Elliot  Richard¬ 
son,  new  ambassador  to  London,  William  Shawcross  of  the 
London  Sunday  Times  apparently  addressed  him  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Mr.  Richardson,  rumor  has  it  that  you  drink  to 
excess.  Is  this  true?”  “What  rumors?”  was  Richardson’s 
petulant  response.  How  would  you  have  phrased  the 
question  diplomatically?  Q 


Oman’s  hour  has  come 
*  ...  . 
a  very  boring  item  .  .  . 
journalistic  self-abuse  .  .  . 
rhino  rape  .  .  .  uncorking 
the  question . 
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Time  Wirp  to  the  Fifties 

BY  JILL  JOHNSTON  JL 


Friday  February  7  I  flew  into  the 
time  warp  of  the  fifties  and  played 
my  role  in  the  movie  script  of  some 
visiting  planet  from  another  ape. 
When  I  returned  I  decided  the  whole 
country  is  living  in  the  fifties  again 
and  that  the  fifties  come  and  go  from 
decade  to  decade  or  century  to  cen¬ 
tury  and  if  you  happen  to  be  living  in 
the  sixties  when  most  everything 
goes  back  to  the  fifties  once  more 
you  return  to  your  cave  in  the  hills 
and  wait  until  it  all  blows  over  and  if 
possible  keep  bleeping  out  the  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  other  sixties  people  that 
the  sixties  are  still  going  on. 

A  friend  told  me  everybody’s  gone 
to  sleep  in  the  seventies  and  it’s 
related  to  the  economy.  It’s  always 
related  to  the  economy.  The  econ¬ 
omy  goes  up  and  down  and  so  do 
people.  Currently  we’re  supposed  to 
be  very  recessed  or  depressed.  How¬ 
ever  during  these  depressions  some¬ 
body  always  stays  awake.  I  have  no 
idea  historically  when  so  many  peo¬ 
ple  woke  up  at  once  as  woke  up  in  the 
sixties  just  passed.  Before  we  had  an 
economy  everybody  was  awake. 
Then  gradually  the  various  popula¬ 
tions  went  to  sleep  and  certain  indi¬ 
viduals  would  occasionally  wake  up 
and  possibly  sometimes  there  would 
be  a  mass  awakening  as  in  the  sixties 
and  that  wasn’t  as  massive  as  some 
of  us  like  to  think.  For  me  it  was 
massive  because  the  shock  of  waking 
up  was  proportionate  in  degree  con¬ 
versely  to  the  number  of  centuries 
I’d  been  sleeping. 


The  sleepy  scary  village  I  flew  into 
February  7  is  called  West  Liberty, 
West  Virginia.  I  flew  to  Pittsburgh 
actually  and  was  driven  to  West 
Liberty  by  three  students  from  the 
West  Liberty  State  College  where  I’d 
been  on  their  books  for  some  time  as 
one  of  their  six  speakers  of  the  year. 
(I  later  learned  I  was  picked  out  of  a 
speakers  agency  brochure  along 
with  Julian  Bond  and  a  comedy  relief 
team.)  The  guy  who  met  me  at  the 
airport,  Wesley  or  Wexley,  and  his 
two  “girlfriends,”  Sheryl  and  Karen, 
were  conventionally  polite  and  said 
they  couldn’t  wait  for  the  “show.” 
The  guys  are  guys  and  the  girls  are 
girls  and  the  guy  drove  the  car  and 
did  most  of  the  talking  and  the  girls 
sat  in  the  back  responding  only  to 
questions  as  though  I  were  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  form  and  they  respond  only 
to  form  unless  they’re  sharing  their 
own  secret s.  I  interrogated  them 
relentlessly  about  themselves  and 
the  school  and  what  they  told  me 
added  up  to  the  fifties.  Sheryl  was 
hanging  out  until  something  else 
happened,  marriage  I  presumed, 
and  Karen  was  studying  soc.  and 
psych.,  and  Wesley  was  active  on  the 
speakers  committee.  He  tried  to 
bring  a  rock  group  called  Bertha  to 
the  campus  but  Bertha  was  rejected 
cause  nobody  had  heard  of  them,  and 
the  girls  are  worried  about  what  the 
boys  and  everybody  will  think  or  say 
about  them.  They  referred  to  this 
fear  in  terms  of  a  purity  which 
wasn’t  clearly  defined  except  that  if 
they  went  into  the  “pub”  alone  to 
drink  beer  and  play  pool  they  might 
be  considered  impure,  and  there 
were  five  girls  to  'one  'guy  'on*  the 


7n  the  sleepy  scary  village  I  flew  into,  the  guys  are 
guys  Cind  the  girls  are  girls;  the  guy  drove  the  car 
and  did  most  of  the  talking 


‘Buster  and  Billy,”  a  ’50s  morality  tale 


campus  and  nobody  knows  why  and 
the  college  is  a  “suitcase”  college 
which  means  that  most  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  go  home  on  the  weekend  to 
their  “boyfriends”  who  may  or  may 
not  be  mythical  and  most  of  the  girls 
are  studying  dental  hygiene  and 
there’s  a  lot  of  drinking  and  nobody 
cares  about  anything  much  and 
would  I  report  them  for  smoking  a 
joint  in  the  car  on  the  way  to  the 
“show.” 

As  we  left  the  car  I  removed  my 
toothbrush  from  a  plastic  bag  in  my 
briefcase  to  an  inner  jacket  pocket.  I 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  dental 
hygiene  belt.  I  forgot  to  brush  my 
rotten  teeth  anyway,  and  a  set  of 
perfect  African  ivories  wouldn’t’ve 
helped  my  situation,  which  was  truly 
dark  and  abysmal.  I  even  forgot  to 
rap  about  “Buster  and  Billy”  and 
Alix  Schulman’s  “The  War  in  the 
Back  Seat.”  I  saw  “Buster  and 
Billy”  a  few  months  ago  in  a  caver¬ 
nous,  near-empty  movie  theatre  in 
New  England  and  I  was  so  upset  I 
left  my  wallet  cum  total  identifica¬ 
tion  upside  down  spilling  itself  on  my 
seat.  I  read  Alix’s  essay  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  72 
last  year  and  it  inspired  me  to  try 
and  write  a  boarding-school  girl’s 
version  of  the  war  in  the  back  seat 
that  Alix  so  eloquently  described 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  regular 
straight  girl  from  anyplace  in 
Amerika  and  in  her  case  from  a 
white  middle-class  suburban  girl  s 
Ohio.  She  led  off  her  piece:  in  those 
days,  nice  girls  didn’t  lead  on  the 
dance  floor,  or  .  ,  .—then  she  said 
tlie  revival  of  the  forties  and  fifties  is 
upon  us,  that  the  middle- American 
time  of  her  youth  is  gaining  its  place 
in  our  historical  imagination,  that 
movies,  essays,  stories,  novels,  and 
the  sheer  passage  of  time  have  al¬ 
ready  begun  transforming  that  era 
from  banal  uetotfc:  —  —  * 


That  was  1972.  This  is  75  and  Kent 
State  was  70  and  life  is  imitating  art 
again.  I  didn’t  really  think  I  was 
looking  at  a  period  piece  when  I  went 
to  see  “Buster  and  Billy”  a  few 
months  ago  but  it  took  a  visit  to  West 
Liberty,  West  Virginia  to  see  myself 
in  the  movie  which  is  life.  I  asked 
Wesley  if  the  fears  of  the  “girls” 
weren’t  justified  and  he  had  to  admit 
they  were.  The  fears  related  to 
“purity”— which  remained  specific¬ 
ally  undefined,  but  there  was  hardly 
a  peep  out  of  any  woman  at  the 
gathering  for  which  I  was  designated 
speaker,  and  the  males  were  over¬ 
bearing  and  obnoxious,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  atmosphere  was  so  predisposed 
to  hostility  and/or  the  expectations 
of  a  “show”  or  a  “lecture”  that  it 
seemed  clear  I  was  moving  back¬ 
wards  like  a  reel  in  reverse  into  a 
clip  from  my  life  when  I  was  a 
proper  nice  white  middle-class 
American  girl  who  wouldn’t  dream 
of  “doing  it”  until  I  was  married. 

My  mother  had  the  foresight  to 
lock  me  up  in  a  girls’  boarding  school 
as  soon  as  I  was  out  of  the  sixth 
grade,  so  I  wasn’t  exposed  the  way 
many  of  my  sisters  were  in  the  cities 
and  provinces  to  the  real  war  in  the 
back  seats,  but  no  comer  of  the 
culture,  even  a  nunnery,  was  im¬ 
mune  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  times, 
thus  most  of  my  sisters  in  school 
were  preparing  themselves  just  like 
the  others  “outside”  for  men  n»ar- 
riage  and  children  and  possibly  the 
only  advantage  of  being  cloistered 
was  that  the  struggle  to  keep  your 
clothes  on  was  delayed  until  later. 
Anyway  I  was  never  directly  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  terrible  dilemma  that 
Alix  describes  of  what  would  happen 
if  you  did  it  and  the  adolescent  life  of 
fantasy  and  projection  with  mar¬ 
riage  at  the  end  of  it  if  you  didn’t. 

“Nice  girls  didn’t  wear  their  heels 
the  wrong  height,  their  sweaters 


without  slips,  the  wrong  kind  of  bras, 
their  hair  the  wrong  style.  Nice  girls 
didn’t  talk  to  boys  to  whom  they 
hadn’t  been  introduced,  clinch  too 
long  with  boys  to  whom  they  had, 
and  more  important  still,  talk  to  girls 
who  weren’t  nice  girls.”  A  girl  who 
succumbed  had  a  “reputation”  and  a 
girl  who  didn’t  was  a  librarian  if  she 
wasn’t  beautiful  and  a  homecoming 
queen  if  she  was. 

Billy’s  girlfriend  and  bride-to-be 
when  they  would  graduate  in  June 
was  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  school 
and  she  came  from  the  right  side  of 
the  tracks.  Billy  himself  is  the  star 
male  attraction,  he’s  the  star  of  the 
movie  and  that’s  his  basic  recom¬ 
mendation.  He’s  a  faithful  well-man¬ 
nered  son  who  helps  his  dad  on  their 
one-horse  farm,  but  he’s  a  proper 
dashing  cut-up  as  soon  as  he  heads 
out  for  school  in  the  morning  in  his 
old  truck  and  careens  gleefully  down 
the  dirt  road  chasing  after  the 
school  bus  which  he  passes  in  a  huge 
swirl  of  dust  to  the  great  consterna¬ 
tion  of  the  driver  who’s  temporarily 
blinded  and  the  great  joy  of  Billy’s 
schoolmates  who  love  him  and  his 
pranks.  This  scene  establishes  Billy’s 
credentials  as  a  successful  daredevil 
who  flaunts  the  authorities  they  all 
hate  and  gets  away  with  it.  Another 
scene  in  his  truck— “making  out”  on 
an  evening  date  with  his  steady  girl 
and  bride-to-be — establishes  him  as 
a  “real  man”  who  has  dibs  on  the 
prettiest  most  desirable  girl  and 
whose  virility  is  beyond  question  but 
properly  frustrated  by  the  marriage 
morals  of  the  community. 

The  task  of  keeping  them  both  in 
line  is  delegated  to  the  girl  of  course, 
and  to  her  thus  goes  the  opprobrium 
of  censor  and  killjoy,  and  her  dis¬ 
grace  should  she  lapse,  and  her  just 
desserts  when  Billy  finds  the  frus¬ 
tration  intolerable  and  “jilts”  her 
and  humiliates  her  by  replacirig’her 


with  the  school  whore.  The  whore  is 
Buster  and  she  lives  in  a  shack  with 
her  ignorant  depressed  recessed 
parents  and  she  wears  sackcloth  to 
school  and  doesn’t  have  any  friends 
and  she’s  impassive  and  never 
speaks.  In  a  metaphorical  sense 
Billy’s  “nice  girl”  turns  into  a  “real 
girl.” 

As  a  girl  of  the  fifties  Alix  wrote: 
“...even  the  possibility  of  good  sex 
disappeared  before  the  specter  of 
what  we  might  be  losing.  For  we 
risked  losing  the  one  asset  that  kept 
us  listed  on  the  Big  Board  in  the 
Marriage  Market— ‘respect’— and 
getting  instead  the  one  that 
scratched  us  off— a  ‘reputation,’  and 
once  that  occurred,  a  girl  turned 
from  a  nice  girl,  who  at  least  had  the 
right  (as  well  as  the  duty)  to  protest 
a  boy’s  sexual  advances,  into  a  ‘real 
girl,’  against  whom  anything  went. 
According  to  conventional  wisdom, 
ridicule  was  the  least  she  deserved, 
but  even  rape,  particularly  if  done  in 
a  gang,  was  forgivable  ...” 

In  “Buster  and  Billy”  sexual  li-  ( 
cense  is  represented  in  one  of  these 
types  of  scenes  when  six  or  seven  of 
the  school’s  scared  pale  pimply  bul¬ 
lies  enact  the  ritual  of  gang-bang  by 
luring  Buster  out  by  the  riverbank 
and  sticking  it  in  one  by  one  as  she 
lies  there  like  a  sleeping  Reubens 
odalisque  in  the  guise  of  a  plain  dumb 
blonde  broad  in  Appalachian  sack¬ 
cloth.  She’s  long  succumbed  to  her 
one  function  in  the  community.  She 
was  the  hole.  And  the  agony  of  the 
film  begins  when  Billy  falls  in  love 
with  her  (after  another  conventional 
“backseat”  seduction  date  scene) 
and  throws  the  double  standard  of 
tbe  community  into  disorder.  He 
tries  to  legitimize  Buster  for  instance 
by  appearing  at  church  on  Sunday 
with  the  girl  on  his  arm.  The  com¬ 
munity  is  horrified.  He  and  Buster 
become  isolated  in  their  love  affair, 
which  is  romanticaly  fabulous  and 
beautiful. 

The  implicit  tragedy  of  the  story  is 
that  Buster  begins  speaking  and 
comes  out  of  herself,  becomes  a 
human  being,  but  only  in  relation  to 
Billy ;  she’s  delivered  by  him  and  her 
consciousness  stops  there.  The  ex-  ^ 


plicit  tragedy  is  that  she’s  caught 
offguard  in  the  woods  one  day 
dreamily  drawing  Billy’s  name  in 
the  dirt  with  a  stick  and  raped  and 
killed  by  the  original  but  by  now 
enraged  gang-  of  second-rate  boys. 
This  time  she  fights  back  and  for  her 
resistance  they  slug  her  to  death. 
Billy  finds  the  murderers  and  takes 
blood  revenge  on  two  of  them  and 
beats  up  the  rest  and  makes  the  last 
trip  we  see  in  his  truck  loaded  with 
flowers  for  Buster  s  grave.  Presum¬ 
ably  the  community  returns  to  nor¬ 
mal.  The  whore  and  Billy  have  been 
punished  for  their  transgressions 
and  Billy  will  marry  the  right  kind  of 
girl. 

As  I  said  I  walked  out  of  the 
theatre  so  upset  I  left  my  wallet 
upside  down  spilling  itself  on  my  . 
seat.  I  felt  terrible  about  Buster.  I 
wanted  to  talk  about  it  in  West 
Virginia  but  obviously  I’d  walked 
right  into  it.  You  could  cut  it  with  a 
broadsword.  A  male  down  front 


wearing  the  vestiges  of  the  freak 

sixties  hairdo  and  ostentatiously 
waving  a  clipboard  with  some 
papers  stuck  in  it  wanted  to  know 
what  my  credentials  were  (for  being 
there).  He  expected  a  lecture  and 
was  ready  to  take  notes.  A  light 
black  woman  with  reddish  curls 
tried  to  introduce  me—  .  .  Miss 
Johnston,  who  will  expound.  ...” 
and  I  dismissed  her  as  soon  as  I 
heard  the  word  expound.  The  point  is 
by  what  authority  do  I  speak  for  my¬ 
self. 

During  the  fifties  nobody  is  their 
own  authority,  much  less  on  them¬ 
selves,  this  judgment  is  always  re¬ 
served  for  others.  If  you  play  your 
part  like  a  good  teacher  and  take  the 
podium  and  lecture  your  inferiors 
the  least  you’ll  incur  is  a  silent 
hatred.  For  the  gig  at  West  Liberty 
State  College  I  rejected  the  podium 
altogether,  the  gathering  wasn’t  that 
big  anyway,  and  sat  at  the  edge  of 
the  stage  dangling  my  legs  and 
moved  everybody  down  front  and 
kept  insisting  on  a  dialogue  which 
felt  like  pulling  needles  out  of  ce¬ 
ment.  They  wanted  to  be  “shocked” 
and  entertained,  if  not  academically 
informed.  I  was  a  planet  from  an¬ 
other  zoo.  They  mentioned  the  ever 
imminent  possibility  of  being  fired  or 
expelled  for  “immoral  conduct.” 

At  length  I  made  off  with  the 
“girls”— about  15  of  them— who 
were  closet  or  curious  or  thawed  out, 
to  a  small  room  in  a  dorm  where 
something  more  human  happened 
for  a  couple  of  hours.  At  midnight 
they  wanted  to  “party”  in  a  car,  it 
was  too  dangerous  in  the  dorm,  but  I 
didn’t  want  to  budge  so  they  taped  up 
the  door  to  lock  in  the  odor  and 
periodically  sprayed  the  room  with 
an  atomizer.  One  of  those  real  nice 
pretty  girls  asked  questions  persis¬ 
tently  about  what  it  was  like  for  a 
woman  to  relate  to  another  woman.  I 
kept  up  the  soft  sell  but  a  more  direct 
dyke  from  the  area  lost  her  or  our 
patience  at  one  point  and  said  in 
effect  the  only  way  to  find  out  honey 
was  to  go  and  do  it.  Before  the 
“party”— at  the  rap  group— just  be¬ 
fore  midnight,  an  amazing  thing 
happened :  a  right-on  attractive  reg¬ 
ular  “girl”  in  a' flannel  shirt  and 
denims  roused  herself  to  vertical  and 
brightly  said  she  was  the  assistant 
dean  of  women  and  was  arranging  a 
woman’s  week  for  four  days  in  April 
including  a  day  devoted  to  lesbian¬ 
ism.  Most  of  the  othej-  women  didn’t 
even  know  she  was  the  assistant 
dean.  It’s  her  first  year  there  and 
she’s  being  laid  off  at  the  end  of  it 
and  the  “woman’s  week”  would  be 
the  first  (and  possibly  last)  intro¬ 
duction  of  feminism  at  this  particu¬ 
lar  place.  I  asked  her  if  she  didn’t 
realize  what  an  incredible  misap¬ 
propriation  of  funds  it  was  to  have 
me  come  in  February  as  one  of  their 
six  “entertainers”  of  the  year. 

At  2  a.m.  several  women  walked 
me  to  the  student  union  building 
where  they’d  reserved  a  room  for  me 
for  the  night.  The  room  was  motel 
Sears  style  with  TV  an  all  and  we 
heard  a  lot  of  yelping  as  soon  as  we 
walked  in.  The  pub  downstairs  had 
just  closed  and  the  boys  were  in  a 
pre-spring  warm-up  or  something 
for  their  beer  and  panty  raids.  It 
looked  like  a  guy  was  humping  one  of 
your  “real  girls”  out  on  the  snowy 
lawn.  We  opened  the  window  to  look 
and  yell  but  I  was  afraid  of  attracting 
their  attention  to  us.  Several  other 
guys  approached  the  humping  coup¬ 


le  and  they  all  went  home.  1  slept 
alone  in  the  big  student  union  until 
seven  when  a  business  major  called 
Rick  rang  my  phone  to  to  wake  me 
up  for  the  drive  back  through  the 
steel  mills  along  the  Ohio  River  to 
the  Pittsburgh  airport. 

Driving  into  the  bare  cold  hills  I 
looked  back  at  the  college  huddled  in 
a  crease  of  a  valley,  an  isolated  red 
brick  prison  of  sororities  fraternities 
business  and  dental  hygiene.  I  never 
did  brush  my  teeth.  Rich  dropped  off 
a  schoolmate  and  his  girlfriend  in  a 
town  called  Wierton.  He  said  with  a 
proud  edge  that,  she  was  an  oil 
baron’s  daughter  from  Iran  and  she 
was  up  for  homecoming  queen  this 
year  and  any  girl  would  be  very 
happy  to  be  such  a  queen.  He  implied 
that  the  woman’s  movement  was 
really  bad  since  he’s  read  that 
violent  crimes  by  women  had  trfpled 
since  some  time  or  other.  Anyway, 
he  said,  it  would  die  like  the  other 
movements,  specifically  the  Viet¬ 
nam  War  movement,  I  assumed  he 
meant  the  peace  aspect  of  it.  He’s  a 
fifties  boy  through  and  through.  He 
even  thinks  that  his  father  died  last 
year  at  aged  42  of  an  “accident” 
when  he  was  working  on  his  car  in 
the  garage  and  overcome  by  carbon 
monoxide. 

I  flew  back  home  to  imitate  life  by 
bleeping  out  some  art  on  the  fifties 
and  the  seventies  and  how  it’s  relat¬ 
ed  to  the  economy  and  sleeping 
populations  and  sex  and  purity  on  a 
planet  not  yet  visited  by  the  proper 
inchworm.  Qj 


Ecumenical  Talks 

On  five  consecutive  Thursdays 
during  Lent,  starting  February  20, 
five  churches  in  the  Village  area  will 
sponsor  an  ecumenical  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  entitled  “New  Perspectives  for 
Christian  Morality  in  the  1970s.”  The 
series  will  open  at  St.  Joseph’s  Cas- 
serly  Hall,  371  Sixth  Avenue  at 
Washington  Place,  with  the  Rever¬ 
end  Francis  X.  Murphy  speaking  on 
world  famine.  Subsequent  talks  will 
feature  Gabriel  Moran  on  “The  Race 
between  Education  and  Disaster: 
Are  Churches  Running  Yet?”  at  St. 
Luke’s  Hall,  Hudson  and  Grove 
Streets,  on  February  27;  Charles 
Wesley  Shikes  on  “Christian  Morali¬ 
ty,  the  Family,  and  the  Sexual  Revo¬ 
lution”  at  Grace  Church,  Broadway 
and  10th  Street,  on  March  6;  and  the 
Reverend  Charles  Yerkes  on  crime 
and  prison  reform  at  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  12  West  12th  Street, 
on  March  20.  Talks  will  run  from  7:30 
to  about  8:45  with  some  time  before 
and  after  for  coffee  and  informal 
talk. 


‘Earnest'  Opera 

The  world  premiere  in  English  of 
“The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest,” 
an  opera  by  the  late  Italian-Ameri- 
can  composer  Mario  Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco,  will  be  presented  on  Satur¬ 
day,  February  22,  at  8  p.m.  at 
LaGuardia  Community  College  in 
the  auditorium  of  Aviation  High 
School,  Queens  Boulevard  and  35th 
Street,  in  Long  Island  City.  Tickets 
are  $1.50  and  $3.  The  premiere  is  the 
second  of  seven  events  in  LaGuar¬ 
dia ’s  first  American  Music  Festival 
which  commemorates  the  80th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  birth  of  Castelnuovo- 


R  sofa  that  looks  this  good 


■  ■■ 


and  does  all  this 
for  as  little  as  $159.00. 


Believe  it!  Buy  it! 


IT  S  A  BED 


IT  S  A  LOUNGE 


IT  S  A  SOFA 


Lofa  is  a  truly  unique  new  idea  . in  furniture  and  home  decor.  A  soft  plump 
sofa  which  converts  instantly  into  a  comfortable  lounge  chair  or  just  as  quickly 
into  a  beautiful  firm  bed. 

Lofa  comes  in  two  different  sizes  .  .  .  regular  and  large  size  equivalent  to  a 
double  bed  or  queen  size  bed  and  they’re  sturdy  and  durable  for  long  years 
of  use. 

Best  of  all  it’s  economical  ...  An 
ideal  decor  accent  for  apartments, 
homes  and  weekend  houses;  you 
can  use  Lofa  everywhere. 

Lofa’s  are  available  in  hundreds  of 
different  high  quality  fabrics  to  fit  all 
decorating  tastes. 

A  jug  of  wine— a  Lofa  bed  . . .  and 
thou. 

Charge  it  with  .  .  .  !■■■■! 


Patent  No  3766577 


985Lexington  Avenue  (at  71st  Street),  New  York,  N.Y.  10021  Telephone  212  288  1270 
205  Martine  Avenue,  White  Plains,  New  York  Telephone  914  949  3105 
Open  7  days  a  week— 10:00AM  to  8.00PM— Sun.  12PM  to  6PM. 


Out  in  the  cold^ 

this  weekend? 

Try  our  warm 
indoor  rink. 

There’s  plenty  of  warming  activity  at 
Sky  Rink  all  weekend  long,  every 
weekend.  Ice  skaters  make  friends  fast 
in  our  penthouse  setting  The  rink  is 
heated,  the  dimensions  are  Olympic 
Refreshments,  music,  rental  skates, 
lockers,  camaraderie  Come  Saturday  or 
Suhday  afternoon  at  3  {$2  75)  or  any 
evening  at  8  30  (S3  00)  Friday  Night  is 
ice  breaking  Singles  Night 


BMT-  Broadway  local  to  Prince 
IND~6thAve.  local  to  Lafayette 
IND-  8th  Ave.  local  to  Spring 
IRT- Lexington  local  to  Spring 


-  Saturday  10  -  6 
Phone  on  Sunday  925-6930 
167  Spring  Street  -  6th  Floor 


Greenleuues 
■■in  SoHo 


The  right  plant  for  your  life! 
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SCENES 

BY  HOWARD  SMITH  &  BRIAN  VAN  DER  HORST 


UNSCREWED 

Why  would  Jim  Buckley  relinquish 
half  of  a  business  that  last  year 
grossed  over  three  million  dollars? 
Fear  and  pride,  he  says  Buckley  and 
A1  Goldstein  co  founded  Screw  Mag¬ 
azine  seven  years  ago.  and  now  Jim 
is  selling  out  to  his  partner. 

"Ever  since  our  armed  robbery 
last  year."  Buckley  told  me  last 
week.  "I’ve  been  paranoid.  When  I 
get  in  an  elevator  with  another  per¬ 
son  I  go  into  a  sweat.  I  used  to  be 
cool,  but  now  I  feel  they're  going  to 
kill  me  for  no  reason.  After  1  finish 
the  six  porno  films  I’m  working  on. 
I'm  heading  for  Telluride.  Colorado, 
for  Inree  months  of  skiing,  followed 
by  a  trip  around  the  world.  After 
that.  I’m  just  going  to  keep  on  mak¬ 
ing  films. 

"I  don't  like  to  say  it.  but  all  the 
obscenity  lawsuits  are  also  a  part  of 
it.  (Both  he  and  Goldstein  are  now 
fighting  a  particularly  tough  federal 
case  emanating  from  Kansas.) 
Screw  is  so  reactionary  now.  it  just 
doesn't  say  what  I  want  it  to  say 
anymore.  If  it  were  my  publication  it 
would  be  more  on  the  lines  of  joyous 
sex  instead  of  the  exploitafional  way 
it  is  now.  Anyway,  everybody  asso¬ 
ciates  the  paper  with  Goldstein 
now.’* 

v|My  shrink  says  maybe  Jim 
smells  disaster  and  is  jumping  ship 
like  a  rat.*'  comments  Goldstein  on 
the  rupture.  "I  have  been  getting  a 
lot  of  the  credit  on  the  magazine— 
deservedly.  I'm  a  much  more  inter¬ 
esting  person  than  he  is.  And  Jim's 
lazier  than  I  am.  I  don't  like  doing  all 
the  work  with  Jim  getting  half  the 
money  " 

I  asked  Goldstein  if  this  was  the 
culmination  of  all  the  tussles  the  two 
had  fought  together  in  print.  "The 
fights  were  real.  '  he  said  "His  wife 
wouldn't  talk  to  me  after  I  called  him 
a  faggot  in  the  paper.  My  wife 
wouldn’t  talk  to  him  after  he  wrote 
that  she  had  been  impregnated  by  a 
black  stud.  There  has  been  real 
hatred  I’ve  wished  him  dead;  he's 
wished  me  dead.  He  was  j^lad  I 
looked  a  fool  in  Playboy.  Where  I'll 
really  miss’ him  is  in  jail.  It  was  kind 
of  nice  to  know  I'd  always  have  a 
double— and  now  it  will  be  a  single 
cell.” 

But  wasn't  A1  worried  about*  his 
health  in  the  business  as  well  as 
Jim?  "I  carry  a  38  strapped  to  my 
ankle— and  I  'm  no  Serpico.  One  day 
I’m  going  to  shoot  my  toe  off.  One  of 
them  are  going  to  take  a  shot  at  me 
someday.  I  suppose.  You  should 
have  seen  the  death  mail  when  I  put 
Joe  DiMaggioon  the  shit  list.  But  I'm 
an  experience  freak— ’the  fear  vital¬ 
izes  me.’ 

Goldstein  describes  the  financial 
arrangements  of  the  change  as  giv  ¬ 
ing  Buckley  an  amount  in  excess  of 
$500,000  during  the  next  three  years. 
Buckley  says  his  years  at  the  maga¬ 
zine  have  left  him  "close  to  a  mil¬ 
lionaire/'  but  that  his  departure  will 
certainly  make  Goldstein  a  million¬ 
aire.  "That’s  quite  right."  agrees  Al. 
"When  he  leaves,  my  salary,  which 
is  over  $100,000  a  year,  automatically 
doifMes  "'  But  there  hr  one  more 
clause  in  their  disbanding  contract 


"If  Buckley  has  to  go  to  jail  because 
of  any  of  the  pending  Screw  law¬ 
suits.”  says  Al.  "Even  though  I'll 
own  the  paper  then,  we  ll  each  get 
the  same  salary  during  our  prison 
term.” 

Will  Goldstein  make  any  changes 
in  the  magazine  after  April  1°  "WelJ 
there  are  a  lot  of  things  I’ve  been 
waiting  to  do  that  I’ve  held  off 
because  of  resentment  toward  Jim. 
And  if  I  destroy  Screw’  in  the  process 
of  upgrading  it.  I  don't  really  care.  It 
will  be  mine.  ” 


ENOUGH  IS  ENOUGH 

Mike  Asquino  has  a  problem,  and 
this  time  he  doesn't  know  how  to  get 
rid  of  it.  Usually  he  just  saves  it.  For 
instance,  he  has  every  penny  that 
ever  passed  into  his  hands  since  he 
was  five  or  six.  And  now,  at  the  age 
of  23.  he’s  got  a  million  of  them.  He’s 
also  got  one  million  baseball  cards, 
which  he  says  are  worth  around 
$100,000,  and  full  collections  of 
American  Heritage.  Life,  and  Look 
magazines.  And  practically  every 
toy.  memento,  or  gimcrack  he's  ever 
owned. 

And  now,  kind  of  by  accident,  into 
his  possession  has  fallen  one  million 
rare,  antique,  never-used  but  fully- 
documented  liquor  labels:  one  thou¬ 
sand  different  kinds,  in  sets  of  two  to 
10  thousand  apiece;  one  million 
total.  But.  Mike  doesn't  want  any 
more  collections. 

"I’m  selling  out,”  he  told  me  last 
week.  "It’s  too  much  of  a  storage 
problem.”  The  labels  are  now 
packed  away  in  45  cartons  in  the 
basement  of  the  20-vears  defunct 
United  Distiller’s  plant  in  Amston, 
Connecticut.  ’Mike’s  father  recently 
bought  the  deserted  buildings  and 
was  about  to  junk  the  labels  when 
Mike  came  upon  them.  "They  were 
in  terrific  condition.”  says  Mike. 
"Most  of  them  still  had  their  original 
trademark  certifications  from  the 
Treasury  Department  attached.  But 
because  many  had  been  printed  just 
before  prohibition,  a  lot  were  never 
used.  Some  of  them  are  just  beauti¬ 
ful,  full-color  scenes  on  them  and 
everything.” 

But  now  Mike,  who  has  dozens  of 
safety-deposit  vaults  in  his  name 
crammed  with  things  like  complete 
sets  of  $500-a-card  HonUs  Wagner 
baseball  cards  doesn’t  even  want  to 
bother  cataloguing  his  new  find. 
“I’m  looking  for  a  buyer.  This  isn’t 
my  real  life.  I  write  music  for  televi¬ 
sion  commercials. ’’  (If  anyone’s  in¬ 
terested.  they  can  call  Mike  at  203- 
34&-2025. ) 

I  asked  Mike  for  how  much  would 
he  part  with  all  of  those  irreplace¬ 
able  liquor  labels?  "Well,”  he  said 
dead  seriously,  "Considering  some 
people  pay  $100  for  a  set  of  six  when 
they’ve  ben  laminated— I  think  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  would  be 
sufficient.” 


SAVE  A  MARRIAGE 

A  husband  and  wife  are  fighting. 
They  hurl  insults  at  each  other.  Their 
animosity  increases,  and  finally  the 
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Mike  Asquino’s  got  one  million  of  these. 


woman  lifts  a  vase  over  his  head. 
Her  spouse  picks  up  the  telephone,  as 
if  to  throw  it.  But  he  doesn't  Instead, 
he's  dialing  Save  A  Marriage.  He 
yells  into  the  phone,  "my  wife's 
about  to  kill  me  with  the  12th-century 
Ming!”  He  holds  the  receiver  out  to 
his  mate,  and  a  commanding  voice 
issues:  "Hold  it!  Now  about  your 
problem.  ...” 

That's  the  scenario  that  psychoth¬ 
erapist  Laura  J.  Singer  would  like  to 
see  happen,  after  April  1  when  Save  A 
Marriage.  Inc  — What  Dr.  Singer 
describes  as  "the  first  telephone 
crisis  counselling  service  for  mar¬ 
riages  in  distress— will  begin  opera¬ 
tion. 

"We  intend  to  do  what  we  can  over 
the  telephone.”  she  told  me  last 
week.  "We  ll  try  to  help  callers 
distinguish  which  are  real  problems, 
which  situations  are  acute  or  chron¬ 
ic.  and  then  try  to  suggest  alterna¬ 
tives  and  offer  at  least  one  new  way 
todeaUvith  each  other.  We  will  also 
make  referrals  to  clinics,  agencies, 
or  institutions— not  to  individual 
doctors— for  further  help.  Hopefully, 
we  ll  be  able  to  maintain  a  list  of 
'such  places  that  have  little  or  no 
waiting  lists  so  that  callers  can  get 
quick  further  attention.  ” 

Dr.  Singer,  who  has  been  organiz¬ 
ing  Save  A  Marriage  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  is  a  former  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Marriage 
and  Family  Counsellors,  and  teaches 
at  several  New  York  colleges.  The 
advisory  council  of  SAM  is  packed 
with  more  than  50  of  the  city’s  more 
prominent  shrinks.  And  the  teams  of 
bilingual  volunteers  who  will  be 
manning  the  hotline  around  the  clock 
will  all  have  had  prior  training  as 
marital  therapists. 

Because  SAM  is  still  in  the  process 
of  formation,  its  telephone  numbers 
have  not  yet  been  assigned  as  of  this 
writing.  However,  interested  profes¬ 
sionals  and  funding  organizations 
may  obtain  information  on  this  non¬ 
profit  company  by  writing  Dr.  Singer 
at  41  Central  Park  West.  New  York 
City  10023. 

Meanwhile,  SAM’s  staff  is  npw 
diligently  rehearsing  in  front  of  vi¬ 
deotape  cameras  to  check  each 
other’s  response  as  one  therapist 
calls  another  on  the  phone.  "We 
anticipate  that  most  distress  calls 
will  be  done  by  individuals”— adds 
Singer.  "Something  like  if  man  call¬ 
ing  .^.and>sayirig/l  jqs4  found  out 
my  wife  is  screwing  around!’  Our 


people  have  had  experience  in  these 
matters  bef^e.  but  they’ve  never 
had  to  act  fast.  You  should  see 
what  it's  like  with  one  psychiatrist 
veiling  into  a  phone  at  another,  even 
if  it  is  just  practice.” 


REFLECTIONS  IN  A 
CAMERA'S  EYE 

Calling  it  "the  most  dramatic  ad¬ 
vance  in  film  technology  since  the 
war.”  the  British  magazine.  New 
Scientist,  recently  described  Color- 
flex  as  an  invention  that  will  permit 
motion  pictures  to  be  shot  by  a  single 
candle  flame  or  the  light  of  the 
moon. 

English  cinematographer  Gerry 
Turpin  invented  the  process  after 
noticing  one  day  that  the  bark  of  a 
silver  birch  tree  was  still  white  even 
when  seen  through  the  reflection  of  a 
green  curtain  in  his  bedroom  win¬ 
dow.  The  garden  scene,  however, 
still  looked  as  if  it  had  been  tinged 
with  a  green  overlay  Colorflex  is  a 
lens  hood  which  employs  a  light 
source  and  a  sheet  of  glass  in  much 
the  same  fashion. 

Though  the  process  was  first  used 
in  "Young  Winston,”  to  give  a  subtle 
color  overtone  to  certain  scenes 
without  distorting  skin  tones,  last 
month  Turpin  made  another  discov¬ 
ery  about  colorflex  it  could  be  used 
to  boost  the  effective  speed  of  film  by 
a  staggering  amount.  He  could  now 
shoot  color  film  in  virtually  darkness 
without  the  usual  cumbersome  Hol¬ 
lywood  lights. 

It  works  like  this;  first  Colorflex  is 
used  to  overlay  a  scene  being  photo¬ 
graphed  with  a  specific  amount  of  a 
certain  hue.  Later,  in  the  laboratory, 
that  extra  color  is  removed  in  pro¬ 
cessing,  leaving  behind  a  perfectly 
normal,  well-lit  image.  In  a  demon¬ 
stration  last  mont^i  at  the  National 
Film  Theatre.  Turpin  showed  samp¬ 
le  movies  of  his  new  process  and  the 
British  motion  picture  industry  re¬ 
portedly  flipped.  F'ilms  underex¬ 
posed  by  a  factor  of  five  full  *'(” 
stops  had  been  made  with  candle¬ 
light  illumination  with  perfect  color 
balance,  and  fully-defined,  grain- 
free  emulsions. 

Of  course,  the  next  step  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  made  by  surveillance  agen¬ 
cies.  From  now  on  when  you  light  up 
a  joint  on  a  dark  streetcorner.  re¬ 
member  that  tiny  glow  may  be  all 
the  light  some  narcotics  agent  ma> 
need  to  mate  a  little  movie  that  will 
put  you  away  for  years. 


ACROSS  125TH  STREET 

Tucked  in  between  two  other  real 
estate  classifieds  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  offering  a  Ramada  Inn  in 
Alabama  and  a  chunk  of  suburban 
Florida  acreage  last  week,  was  the 
following  advertisement;  "For  Sale: 
Harlem's  World  Famous  Apollo 
Theatre.  ”  Could  the  demise  of  such  a 
landmark  be  sandwiched  among 
such  company? 

I  had  heard  it  had  been  for  sale 
some  time  ago.  Had  it  changed 
hands?  I  called  the  Apollo  and  asked, 
for  the  manger.  Bob  Schiffman 
picked  up  the  phone.  Who  owns  the 
Apollo  now?  I  asked.  "I  do.  ”  he  said. 
Is  it  still  for  sale?  "Everything's  for 
sale.”  he  told  me.  "You  want  my 
car?  That's  for  sale.  You  want  my 
wife— you  can  buy  her.  I've  owned 
the  Apollo  since  1934  and  my  father 
owned  it  before  me.  It's  been  for  sale 
for  the  past  10  years. 

*  "I've  always  felt  that  the  theatre  is 
a  major  cultural  center  for  the  Har¬ 
lem  community,  and  it  should  be 
owned  and  operated  and  purchased 
by  blacks— and  a  few  years  ago  a 
syndicate  was  put  together  by  some 
local  people,  but  when  the  national 
interest  rates  went  up.  the  deal  fell 
through.  But  it's  still  for  sale  for 
anybody  who’s  got  around  three  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  You  want  to  buy  it?  Call 
my  agent.  Gene  Giscombe  at  286- 
1111.”  I  explained  that  I  was  just 
curious,  but  that  I  would  pass  on  the 
information. 


SCENERY 

Leela  is  the  perfect  game  for  those  who 
find  Tarot  too  complicated  and  the  I  Ching 
too  prolix.  Reportedly  the  Hindu  equivalent 
to  the  other  two  systems  of  philosophical 
archetypes,  the  2000-year>old  game  has  re¬ 
cently  been  translated  from  Sanskrit  along 
with  a  commentary  into  a  book  called 
’•I>eela:  The  Game  of  Self  Knowledge.'’ 
Written  by  Harish  Johari.  founder  #f  the 
Tantra  Research  Institute.  ($4.95 paperback; 
Coward-McCann  and  Gcoghegan)  and  due 
out  at  the  end  of  the  month,  Claudio  Naranjo 
describes  “Leela"  in  his  forward  as  "a 
pleasant  means  of  absorption  of  and  fami¬ 
liarization  with  Indian  metaphysics.” 

*  *  * 

The  Science  Fiction  Review  will  be  the 
first  magazine  of  its  kind  when  it  comes  out 
in  March:  a  publication  totally  devoted  to 
critical  appraisals  of  all  new  books,  series, 
and  anthologies  in  this  rapidly  expanding 
field— everything,  they  say.  from  heavies 
like  Clarke,  Asimov,  and  Heinlein  to  the 
adventures  of  Cap  Kennedy,  Perry  Rhodan. 
and  other  bug-eyed  monster  fighters.  Sample 
,  copies  are  $1  from,  The k Science  Fiction 
Reviews  SS  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
I00t4. 
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New  York’s 
only  Backgammon 
store  is  now 
open  in  the 
village. 


We  are  the  first  and  only 
store  dedicated  to  the 
game  of  Backgammon.  The 
Gammon  Shop  is  the  place 
where  you  buy  Backgam¬ 
mon  boards,  books  and  ac¬ 
cessories  for  less  than  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  city.  Stop 
by.  Watch  the  game 
played. 

The  Gammon  Shop 
the  little  box 

135  7th  Ave  So  (Bet  10th  &  Charles) 
Tue  -Fri.  12  -  8  PM 
Sat.  &  Sun.  1 1  -  7  PM 
242-2090 


NEW 


JEANS 

399 
299 

RECYCLED 
FACTORY  SECONDS 


JEANS  JACKETS . 

ALL  SIZES 
. $5.98 

WESTERN  SHIRTS.  .. 

. $5.98 

CORDUROY  PANTS  . 

. $3.99 

CHILDREN'S  JEANS. 

. S2.99 

OVERALLS . 

. $7.99 

FATIGUE  SHIRTS 

.  $2.99 

SALE 

ADDITIONAL  $1.00 
OFF  ANY  ITEM  ABOVE 

with  this  ad  only. 

Now  U ntil  Feb.  1 9 

oAppleby's 

146  W.  4th  Sf. 

673-5090  Tues  through  Sun.  127PM 


WHOLESALE  LEATHER  and  SUEDE 

COATS  &  JACKETS  DIRECT  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURER 


PRICES  SLASHED 

Bfond  new  bikes  in  original 
foctory  cartons  K.D. 

PEUGEOT  $120  aos 

Rapido  20  in.  Reg  $60 . NOW  $39.95 

3  Speed  26  in.  Reg  $70  NOW  $49.95 

10  Sp  German  Reg  $90 . NOW  $69  95 

5  Sp  Italian  Reg  $100  NOW  $79.95 

10  Sp  French  Reg  $155 . NOW  $136  00 

0tCYiJeMotatR«L$lOO..., . NOW  $79.95 


FREE 


Reflector  kit  or  beH 
with  every  new  bicycle 


Professionol  Bicycle  Stores 

We  service  ALL  Bicycle  brands. 

14  STREET 

at  1  st  Av  228-4344 

WEST  SIDE 

W  96  St  cor  Bway  663-7531 

EAST  SIDE 

88th  St  cor  Lex  427-4450 

REGO  PARK 

92-60  Queens  Blvd  478-3338 

FOREST  HILLS 

opp  Boro  Hall 

120-52  Queens  Blvd  793-6900 
Open  Sun  Master/BankAmcard 


Roots  would  like 
your  next  walk  to  class 
to  be  a  part  of  your  education. 


We’d  like  you  to  learn  a  little  about  your 
feet- why  they  work  as  they  do,  and  why 
they  don’t  always  work  as  they  should. 
Did  you  know,  for  example,  that  if  instead 
of  banging  your  soles  about  on  campus 
concrete,  you  were  to  go  strolling  bare¬ 
foot  on  a  beach,  two  things  would  result. 


part  of  the  shoe.  You  immediately  stand 
straighten  And  when  you  walk,  you  use 
leg  muscles  you  probably  haven’t  used 
for  years.  All  of  this  takes  the  load  off 
other  parts  of  your  body,  parts  which  all 
too  often  get  overworked  from  incorrect 
posture.  If  you’re  wondering  whether  all 


U//  V 

on  All  Clothes 
Including 
Winter  Coats 

uw?toUPM  7J  TV/F  C  I  Jli|  H 

All  Credit  Cords  JT11TJL  ftJX*  X 
22  West  8th  Sf  just  of 1  5th.  677-2250 
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First,  your  grades  would  drop.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  your  heel  would  make  the 
deepest  part  of  your  footprint. 

This  is  because  nature  intend¬ 
ed  your  heel  to  be  the  lowest 
part  of  your  body.  So  in  Roots 
your  heel  sits  in  the  lowest 


this  can  happen  in  good-looking 
well-made  footwear,  try  on  a  pair 
for  yourself.  One  look  should 
persuade  you  that  Roots  is 
much  more  than  a  beautiful 
idea. 

It’s  also  a  very  attractive  shoe. 


1 1 8  East  59th,  New  York,  PHONE  753-1 240 
1 44  Mamaroneck  Ave.,  White  Plains,  PHONE  428-7678 
1 077  Mass.  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  PHONE  492-1 289 
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HOW  BOB  CUCCIONE  SHOOTS  CHEESECAKE  (P110) 


THEATRE— P.  75 


Son  of  ‘Moofichildren*:  Julius 
Novick  finds  Michael  Weller’s 
“Fishing”  gratifying,  but.  .  . 


ART— P.  85 


Body  Artists  Without  the  Bodies: 
David  Bourdon  s  flesh  crawls 
at  some  of  the  body  art  in  town. 


TV— P.  88 


Lily  Tomlin  Takes  Her  Chances: 
Nick  Kazan  finds  her  methodol¬ 
ogy  admirable  but  uncertain. 


MUSIC— P.  97 


Sonny  Hollins’s  Options:  Gary 
Giddins  wishes  his  music  were  as 
clear  on  record  as  it  is  live. 


POETRY— P.  29 


Valentine:  Joel  Oppenheimer 
ruminates  over  a  holiday  mes¬ 
sage  that  never  got  delivered. 
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‘ You  have  to  count  points 
against  me  for  seriousness, 
but  once  in  a  while  1  have 
something  serious  to  say/ 


BY  TAG  GALLAGHER 

Filmmaking,  politics,  and  what  he 
calls  “fun  seeking”  seem  to  be  War¬ 
ren  -Beatty’s  avocations,  and  all 
three  come  together  in  “Shampoo.” 
a  film  in  which  Beatty  not  only  stars 
but  also  co-sc npted  and  produced. 


As  a  filmmaker,  Beatty  has  often 
played  a  more  responsible  role  than 
have  other  superstars  in  similarly 
commanding  positions,  and  has  col¬ 
laborated  creatively  with  his  direc¬ 
tors.  On  several  occasions,  most 
notably  with  “Bonnie  and  Clyde,  ”  it 
.  Continued  on  page  60 


Warren  Beatty: 
The  Stud  as  a 
Thoughtful  Man 


Now  for  the  suds:  Andrew  Sarris  reviews 
Beatty's  work  in  “Shampoo."  See  p.  61. 


Female  Impersonators: 
The  Great  Escape  , 


The  impersonator 
is  not  only  an 
illusionist,  he’s 
a  Houdini  slipping  free 
from  the  self.’ 

Enthralled  with 
Charles  Pierce  ( right ) . 
and  Craig  Russell. 

By  Karen  Durbin  (P 108) 


